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.WITH AN EXCLAMATION THAT BROUGHT IONE TO TBE DOOB—GR&VILLE CAUGHT MARY 1N His ARMs !j 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


————__——. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tone was surprised and greatly arnoyed at 
the fact of Greville remaining in town instead 
of doing as she expected, and rushing wildly 
io her train. She had imagined him frantic in 
bis dismay at her absence, and most certainly 
= looked for his appearance on the following 


His loving, reproachful letter instead made 
her angry. She was coquette in the worst 
Senge of the meaning, She delighted to use 
the power of fascination Nature had bestowed 
Upon her to torment and torture. It was 
pleasure to her to feel she had this power of 
making another and a stronger than herself 
suffer so acutely. 

It had been this curious pleasure as much 
88 anything else that had caused her to rush 
ried in the erratic and foolish way she had 


ne, 
Her cheeks flashed and her eyes sparkled as 





she conjared up a vision of Greville coming 
home and finding her gone. It would enhance 
her value, she determined, and then she must 
have the gowns she had settled on. 

Already she had proudly boasted that Noris 
—the great and unrivalled Noris, the freak 
of the fashionable woman's world for the 
moment—had not only arranged to make her 
season's gowns, but had, indeed, solicited the 
favour of Lady Greville Earne’s patronage. 

She had invented this easily, never doubting 
that the Parisienne would gladly undertake her 
orders, and so back up her statement; and it 
can therefore be imagined what sort of mental 
condition her mother’s telegram left her in. 

Of course she must go to Paris at once, and 
of course she must leave some lie behind to 
excuse her conduct. 

Ione never, by any chance, told the truth 
when she could use a lie instead. 

Moreover, she did not want even Greville to 
know the real reason of her hasty departure. 
He was such a fool, she determined. The firat 
thing he would do would be to tell some one 
of the women whom she intended to outshine 
altogether that his little wifs had gone to 





Paris to beseech Noris to undertake her 
toilettes. 

That must be prevented at all hazards. 
Tone had no wish to appear before the world 
in her trae colours. It was her simplicity, 
youthfulness, and apparent unsophistication 
that was counted as one cf, if not the greatest, 
of her charms. She meant to hoodwink the 
world as long as she could. 

So she’ thought for a moment, and then 
wrote the untruth about her mother's illness, 
packed up in a flash of lightning, as it were, 
and disappeared, quite unconscious that she 
had left behind her the clue to her actions, 
and, it might be, to the real truth and condi- 
tion of her characier. 

* OF course, he will follow me to-morrow,” 
she said to herself, as she crossed the Channel 
and revelled in the looks of admiration 
showered upon the lovely young woman in 
her regal fars, travelling in so grand a style; 
and to her mother she said the same, in- 
differently, ‘‘ Greville will be here to-night. 
I expect he will have nearly gone out of his 
mind!"’ 

Madame la Princess looked grave. 
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* You have a splendid pdsition, Don’t play 
foolish pranks with it!" she said, seriously. 
Toné tossed he¥ head. 

'**T know my position very well,”:she said, 
coolly. ‘ Greville is my slave. He would die, 
I verily believe, if I wished him to do so.” 

Ione’s mother .was silent. To herself. she 
was thinking, ‘‘ Andley would have done more 
honour to such a fate, There is something in 
Audley that Ione, with all her beauty, will 
never possess, Audley is an Archdale. She 
is in her proper groove now. Jone has some 
of my people's blood in her veins. I haves 
fear sometimes when I think of her fatare,”’ 

Lady Greville thoroughly enjoyed herseif 
in Paris, The interest and attention she 
attracted delighted her vanity, and her inter- 
view with Noris wag absolutely succsssfal. 
Her gowns would be pat in hand immedj “] 

Tt was almost a blow to her whem 2 
was over to hear that Greville had n 
She was fdrious with. him. 


= = - 


Her mother took the opportunity of sescktig ied i 


a few wise words. 

‘Be warned by this, Ione!” she 
is most evident to,me that Greville is 
annoyed, apart from any question of 
You must remember the women of his class 
— do ye ay Soly “ealieal a sete 

one was éilent, only e floor im- 
patiently with her foot. She would have liked’ 
¢0 have retaliated on her! in some way, 
but felt somehow po @ to do so. The 
Princes#, however well slie posed #6 the world, 
was truthful and open enough with this one 
of her children at least. - 

‘‘Be careful!” the mother urged again. 
‘* You have great power now, but sath things 
are ephemeral ; and, moreover, I have freq 
told you, you have not*yét discovered the reat 
nature of your husband!” / . 

Tone laughed at thia, Who'could know her 


46 Tt 


= so well as herself? She put the best} bomrne 


on the matter, @nd treated it with con- 
temptuous indifferense} but, all the same, she 
was farious, and her vanity, the most valner- 
able point in her natare, suffered keenly. 


She retarned fo London on the Taesday. f 


Sreville was at flie station to meet her. 

He was ve ale. No one bat himself 
sould know w & moment meant to him. 
He longed an ed to see his wife, 

Love and hépe urged the plea that she would 
not be with hiat five seoonds before she would 
tell the ~perhe ey or to eon ml —e 
tion; nst this hope, wa something 
ae all infal in his thoughts, warning 
him he would be disappointed. 

His visit ta Barrackbourne had done him 
good in every Way. It had been so pleasant, 
so peaceful, zo happy in his dear old home. 
The first acute pang of pain at the discovery 
of Ione’s strange conduct was soothed almost 
into forgetfulness, He had been like the 
Greville of old days, and yet there was a 
difference. 

His mother had received his explanation of 
Ione’sa journey without any comment, bat, 
like Dick, she felt there was something wrong. 
It might be a very little something, just the 
faintest suggestion of a cloud, but the cloud 
was there all the same. 

She was glad, for this reason, that there 
were guests at the Castle. It prevented any 
chance of a strain arising between her boy 
and herself, for unless he invited her confidence 
she would not force it, and she was, too, more 
than glad that the guests were who they were. 

Greville had derived unconscious comfort 
from his brief intercourse with Mary and 
Esther. The one roused the full, passionate 
admiration he held in his heart for all things 
pure and poetic ; her music thrilied him to his 
soul, and the memory of that glimpse of her 
womanliness, as she had sat rocking Otho to 
sleep on her knee, had awakened in him a 
sentiment that was as lasting as it was inde- 
finite, 

Esther Gall’s powerful will, her independ. 
ence, her abrupt, clever speech, were, compared 


—_——_——- 
ledge of the peepee, ade loeaeiiveny 
bot these girls led seemed tg make i 
science prick aid spur his ons into 
action. ’ ‘ 

He travelled up to town with them “in 
company with Dick, and whén‘he said good- 
bye to. Mary he held her hand.a moment, as it 
were, voluntarily. vs 

“ How am I to thank you, Mrs, Arbuthnot ?” 
he said, earnestly. ‘‘ Your kindness to my 
mother is——” 2 ern: 

‘Is nothing!” Mary broke in, hurriedly, 
with that wave of colour to her face that made 
her¢o lovely. “I—Iam hin doing what 
I <<@one, Lord Gre “Bome day, 
‘pay may tell you why \™". 

“T hope we shall meet oftea |’! thé\young 
man said; warmly. ‘'Do you know,; Mra. | 
‘Arbuthnot, I always have a Curious fancy 
about you. I feel as though I had known-you 
before, as if there some link of old 

us. I can scarcely 

, 


. eyes,” Greville said, mily, 
g again over the courage that. 
would not clear. ‘They haunt me! I seem 
#6 remember them so well!” *e 
-. But at this moment Dick and Esther,joined 
them, General au revoirs were ex , and 
the four separated. a 
“Your visit has done you a 
my darling!’ Esther cried, iastically ; 
peg aw Macy) What sao sy 
ere for ever, $ : were 
I never regret ted my absent Sele 
béfore ! ” ? . é 
“Nevermind. Think, = 


At 


Mary blushed a little. 

" T hope it was not very Wrong or 
notes of me, Esther,” she said; ‘bat I 
Lady age ety I pe rather not 
regard visit light of an engagement. 
I prefer to do what I can do from pleasure, 


not from daty. -She—she 
once; and I shall go as a 

‘And quite right, too 
proudly. ‘' Presumptuous, my darling 
could never be that! I tell you what it is, 
Mary. I have quite lost my heart to Lord 
Greyille! Not because he isso me— 
although, as a specimen of manly beauty, he 
is superb !—but because he is so kind—jast 
the sort of man I like! Wasn’t he absolately 
sweet to that little child! I loved him when I 
saw them together |” 

“Otho has great charm!” Mary said, 
hurriedly; and then the cab stopped at 
their door, and they were at home again, and 
the subject of Greville dropped for a time. 

Greville and Dick dined together that night ; 
bat both men were strangely silent and pre- 
occupied, 

Greville’s mind was fixed on the morrow 
aoe Ione’s return, He longed to see her 
again. 


The power of her fascination, the spell of 
her beauty was strong upon him; and yet he 
dreaded to see her, to hold her in his arms, 
and kiss her lips—the lips that might per- 
chance speak a lie! 

Dick's thoughts were where they always 
were now. Mary Arbathnot had growh dee 
and firmer in his heart's most holy of h 
during the past few days. Hope and fear 
jostled one against the other. His love had 
trembled on his lips more than once while 
at Barrackbourne; but when he would have 





to Mary's gentile manner, like a strong wind 
coming after a sighing breeze; and the know- 


“he 


ken he hesitated. Sne was so unconscious, 


—_ 


not losing the happiness 
t by jeopardising the fu “4 oe 
e ty go, and doubi ang 


pe jostled: on . 

“ia Meobiy sunk as he was in his ow, 
affairs, he had time and perception enongh to 
punotion Gaevle gaattye 
_ “T hope to Heaven that woman will no} 
‘give him the misery I feared!" -he said to 
himself as he parted from his cousin. ‘ Poor 
‘Greville! podr old chap}; Ah, you have done 
badly, I am afraid! ‘Your love is built ong 
treacherous, shifty sand, that must mean 
wees to your happiness sooner 

ater |” ' 

He saw..very_little of Greville during the 
next f *.- Some most important legs! 
business—took all his attention, and he wa: 
compelled to excuse himself from nearly every 
social engagement during that time. 

In the few spare hours he had he managed 
to call once or twice on Mrs. Arbuthnot, but he 
was unlucky enough to find her ong every 


. Esther was always at her studio, and Dick 
would turn there almost involuntarily. If he 
could not see the woman he loved, be gould at 

vag talk of her with one who shired™hi: 
love. $ 

\ Tone's picture was framed and ready for the 
Academy; and Esther always gave sigh of 
contentment when she realised thatetask was 
finished. a9 4 

“T should like to paint your 1” the 
said. in her abrupt way to Dik onthe 
occasion’ of one, of these visits, ‘“ What « 
splendid face he has!” 7 ae 

“* Grovillewas always handsome, "| Dick anid, 
half wearily. He never knew how muoh he 
had been_ | to ses Mary ansil he ex. 
perienced disappointment. Sime) a! 

“ L-will tell him of your wish, MissGall, | 
dine there to-night.’’ j 

‘* Tord will not sit tome,’ Esther 
said, quietly standing before her. canvas, and 
Working away, apparently, moet indo 
while. ‘eyes were drawn le man's 
thonghtful tired face, and rest with 
Cay Se soraaittag te Saxooth sales 

y do ing to smooth away thé weari- 
ness and the sort of shadow hat rested on 


that face! Ng 
vwith<igome sur- 


“Why not?’ Diok asked, 
prise, 

‘* Lady Greville does not me,” Esther 
answered just as y. Giieetepped back 
from her easel looked @§ heregvork with 
her head on one side. ‘' We very neatly 


RE 
thi 

had Té 
ho 


EF 
& 


soame to blows, Mr. Fraser!” ©. 

Dick laughed. 

“I would back you to exterminate Ioue if 
you cared to use all your strength!” 

Eather laughed tog. 

‘I think Mary got quite frightened at last; 
our mutual dislike was so strong.” 

“ Did—did. Mrs. Arbuthnot. and Lady 
Greville meet often?” Diok asked hurriedly. 

‘* Never !| I have too great a respect for my 
darling to submit her to gratuitous insult,” 
Esther said hotly. Then she turned abruptly. 
‘Oh! I forgot. I am_sosorry. I should not 
nove said that, Mr. Fraser. Please forgive 
me ” 

“So,” Dick ssid quietly, “Tone was rude. 
to you Miss Gall.” 

“She did not likeme. My mannerd are not 
the best in the world. J am quite sure I was 
yery rade to her.” . 

Dick was silent, Esther went on working, 
her face flashed almost into prettiness. She 
looked across at him after a moment, 

“Tam thechild of a poor man—a common 
man—I fear not altogether a reputable man, 
Mr. Fraser, The remembrance of this mskes 
me over-sensitive. If it were not that I am 
shielded by such a nature as Mary's I might 
grow foolish on the subject ; but with Mary 
Saco, Pod great leveller. From the first 
= have equal in her eyes. She the child 

re) an 
Dick's heart was beating a little quicker. 





was 80 casyin her sweet, gentle ways 


Esther's pause was sigu‘fidant. Her wi 
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could not have been plainer. Then Mary was of 
noble birth—maybe as good or better than his 
own. It was @ pleasurable thought,: not so 
mach for himeelf ascfor her. It was. only 
right that such delicate beauty and refinement 
shoald come fram a. noble source, he said to 
himself—yet, paradoxically, hehad never liked 
Esther Gallgo much as at this moment, He 
admired her for her. art, and for her bold, 
frank, straightforward character, 

True to the core!”’ he thought, as he looked 
at her, “absolutely Joyal, honest, and up- 
right—the best friend in the world! I am glad 
that she possesses such an one!” 

“J shall, nevertheless, broach the subject of 
this portrait to-night, Miss Gall,” he said, 
when he rose ¢o go, ‘‘and we shall see,” 

“Toould do it at Barrackbourne. I paint 
very quickly, and if Lord Greville would sit 
for an hour.or so. I have done little Otho— 
from memory. Look!” 

Dick smiled at the pretty baby face. 

‘‘How clever you are! You know Otho is 
up in town, staying with the Grevilles.” 

Esther shook her head. 

“Lady Barrackbourne did not mention it 
in her last letter to Mary!’ 

Dick brashed his hat with his glove. 

‘Lady, Greville insisted on‘ having the child. 
She says .ohe wants him. to grow to like her 
better, Otho had the most extraordinary 
aversion to her before she was married ! ” 

“Poor little Otho.” Esther said involuntarily 
she shook hands in her short way, which Dick 
had grown accustomed to-by-now. ‘I don’t 
think I shall tell Mary heis in town, She will 
want to rash off and see him.” 

“She must sée him,” Dick said, hurriedly. 
He would have tried to obtain the greatest 
treasures of the earth if he thought he would 
give Mary pleaenre by a0 doing. 

Esther thanked him in a soft way that was 
new to her, and’ when she was alone she 
— to her easel and stood looking at her 
wor 

“It-is only natural,” she said, in a dull sort 
of ways ‘Isis what should be. If only she 
were free what happiness she could have. His 
wife, the wife of such a man!” there was a 
ted spot now om each of the girl's cheeks. 
‘Honoured; beloved, worshipped ! Oh! Mary, 
if is could only be for you, my darling ; and I 


should be their friend, always their best and | 


truest, » Oh! Dick, Dick, Dick! Why did 
I evermeet you, my darling, my darling!"’ 

It Dick Fraser had retraced his steps at 
that moment he would have scen something 
that would have pained and astonished him 
beyond measure, 

Oaly a girl crouched up on some cushions, 
her face buried in her hands, weeping bitterly. 


Bat when he would have. contrasted this! 


sorrowful figure with the strong, self-reliant 
Esther Gali’ of ordinary moments, he would 
have known: ‘without words that it was no 
small matter that changed her so utterly, and 
= the proud, strong spirit he knew so 
w 


Bat Dick did not return, and Esther wept 


—_ of yearning and hopeless love faded a 
ttle, 

When Mary remarked anxiously on the 
gitl's white cheeks that night, Esther said 
most truthfully she had had a hard day's work, 
and was only very tired. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Grrvine Eanwe was honestly delighted to 
Ree his cousin, 

“It you had mot tarned up to night,” he 
‘aid, seriously, “I should have bombarded 
you in your own den atthe Temple. You are 
the very man I want to see, You have heard 
of Spencer’s proposal to me. What do you 
advise? ” 

.. Stand by alimeans,” Dick said, earnestly, 

You know I have always told you to make 
Parliament: your goal.: You are the sort of 


| 


| Aunt Katherine will be?” 

| (@reville’s face, which had ‘s rather worn, 
' tired look, brightened considerably. 

|_ “ Dear mother! I suppose she thinks I shall 
be a second Beaconefield, only much greater."’ 
|_.“ Your wife does not object to the idea?”’ 
, Dick asked, lighting a cigarette. They were in 
Greville’s smoking-room. 

“T have _ not consulted with her yet,” 


way. Then, witha lightness that Dick could see 
was not natural atthe moment, ‘Jone is a 
baby. She wants nothing but brightness and 
sunshine, Time enough in the future to let her 
puzzle her young brains over politics." | 

Dick smoked away in silence. 

“Norchester is a splendid constituency,” 
j he said, when he did speak. “I don’s mind 

confessing to you, Greville, that I envy you 
considerably.’’ 

Greville slapped him heartily on the 
shoulder. 

“ T envy myself now it is settled, Dick, I 
tell you, old chap, Iam sick of a drone’s life. 
I have always felt ashamed of myself when I 
have contrasted my career with yours; and 
lately—lately,”’ Greville said. planting his 
‘back to the fireplace, and staring down at his 
‘feet, “it has seemed to me as though the 
women workers of to-day, with their industry 
and courage, are just a simple reproach to a 
| great hulking fellow like me, I—I can't do 

anything decent, Dick, I don’t know enough 
'abont anything, bat I may be able to do some 
| little good if I go into Parliament, at all events 
I mean to try.” 





Greville answered, in a sort of constrained | 





| 


| Dick said some quiet words, earnest and | 
affectionate. Was it.a sympsthetic chord . 
‘between them that brought up Esther and | 


Mary to his eyes when Greville spoke of 
‘‘ women workers ?’’ 


man we want, Grev; and think how delighted | I put it on, and you have beon talking in- 


stead to that horrid Dick!” 

“I would rather see the dress on you, my 
pearl!” Greville said, a little unsteadily, 

Tone’s beauty, her fascination, was too strong 
for him. It was only.when he was away 
from her he could rémember the imper- 
fectione. When he was with her she could 
do what she wished with him, I+ was the 
blind infatuation of the senses—a colourable, 
splendid imitation of love, but utterly lacking 
in all that elevates and purifies the heart. 

Ione nestled in his arms. She was always 
changing her method of wearing her hair. 
To-night it was soft, loose and flaffy, like a 
mass of silk that had lain in the san. 

** Kisg me, darling!” she whispered, laying 
her head on his shoulder, and patting his arm 
with her little hand. “If you say you are 
really sorry, I will forgive you this time." 

Greville kissed the smiling, pouting lips a 
dozen timer, 

‘Are you a witch, Ione?” he asked, un- 
steadily, as he put her from him. 

She laughed and curled herself into his 
arms again. 

“Yes, I am a witch, and I have got you, 
body and soul!” she said, in a sort of merry 
way, with a mocking sound in her voice. 
* You must not try and get away from me, 
Greville !”’ 

“Do you think I want to do such a thing ?” 
the man asked, passionately, 

Tone sighed, and laid her head on hia 
shoulder. 

“Love must die one day!” she said, 
dreamily. 

Greville held her closer and closer. 

‘Why do you say soch things, Ione?” he 
said, with real pain in his voice. ‘' My dear, 


| my wife, you are cruel |” 


** Do you know,” he said, after awhile, ‘you 


/are looking jolly seedy, Grev. What have 
you been doing to yourself, eh? ”’ 
| Iam soffering from a sort of insomnia,” 


, Greville answered, quickly. ‘'Can’s sleep a 


gether. One jaunt down to Barrackbourne 
| next week will do us all good, I think I shall 


Ione sprang away from him with a laugh. 
It was her delight to tease him, to work upon 


_ hia feelings, to keep him always at opera 
| pitch, as it were. 


“Tam a witch—all witches are cruel!" she 


cried, as she held her lovely gown in her 
iwink. You know I hate town for long to- 


'gend Otho back to-morrow. The child is far | 


| from well. I fancy he frets after my mother. 
I know she frets after him.” 


him,” Dick said, quietly, ‘*Send bim back 


herself to part with him.” 


to please us. Ione has been so anxious to 
him. I tell her it is always the way with 
children, particularly delicate ones like Otho. 
' Once their ordinary little routine of life is up- 
| se¢ they immediately fall ill.” 

“They get over-fed, and fed with the wrong 


knowledge. 


and as they walked upstairs he added, “I 
have promised hima great treat. He ia to 


Gall to luncheon. I hope they will come.” 

“TI fancy you could offer Mrs. Arbuthnot no 
greater bait. She loves children ! '’ Dick said. 

Greville glanced at him, and a dull, curious 
sort of envy came into his heart. It was not 
defined, it took no legitimate form or shape. 
It was only there—and there it remained, in 
company with that sort of vague disappoint- 
ment that had grown almost an old acqaaint- 
ance during the past fortnight. 

As they passed Ione’s door she heard them, 
and -called her husband by name. 

“Goon, I will come up!” Greville said, 
hurriedly. 

Ione ran to meet him, pouting. 

“* Wicked Greville!"’ she said. ‘' You pro- 

to come and see my new gown before 





hand, and danced round about him till a clock 
chimed an hour, and she gave a little shriek 
and pushed him from the room. 


** Go—go at once!” she cried. ‘I am not 


, nearly finished, and I ought to be in the draw- 


| ing-room. 
‘‘Barrackbourne is the proper place for ‘ 


to Aunt Katherine. I wonder she could bring 
“I¢ was a wrench, I believe, but she did it | 


have the child, and she is greatly upset about | 


Now go, do you hear me? No, 
you shall have no more kisses now, I must 
forget I am a witch, and grow into quiet, 
staid, Lady Greville again!” 

She stood before her long, silver.mounted 
mirror, one of her costly whims, and laughed 
scornfally back at her reflection. 

‘“* Gather all those curls into one big bunch,” 
she said, curtly, to her maid, “and put the 


| tiara below them, so they give me height. 


Bah! 
things,” Dick said, with an air of superior | 
‘“‘ Have I time to run up and see | 
him before dinner? You know I have a weak | 
corner in my heart for Otho, poor little | 
out her sorrow alone, growing calmer as the | chap 
‘I will take you up myself,” Greville said, | 


see Mrs. Arbuthnot before he goes back. Ione | 
is going to write and ask both she and Migs | 


So much for mamma’s wisdom,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘Aa if I did not know my power! 
Greville shall grow to learn it more 
and more. I can make him mad if I like. 
Someday I will try him. I have not for- 
given him for treating me as he did when I 
went to Paris. He shall be punished when I 


| feel in the mood to make him suffer!” 


She regarded her brilliant reflection with 
great satisfaction. She had a passion for 
jewels, and her bodice, head and throat was 
ablaze with diamonds, 

“* What a difference !’’ she thought to her- 
self, as she went back into the past, and 
recalled all her old hopes and ambitions, 
‘* We have not done badly, after all! I don’t 
envy Audley,” she added, with a toss of her 
head; ‘‘and yeb ® year ago I should have 
thought it simply Paradise if I could have 
gone to the Archdales as she is doing now. 
Nous avons chang4 tout cela! My fan and 
gloves, Sazanne. Did you go up to the 
nursery? Is Lord Barraokbourne asleep?” 

The maid answered ia the affirmative. Ione 
drew on her gloves With a curious expression 
on her face, then swept through the doorway, 
and downstairs, 

Dick Fraser looked rather grave as he 
greeted her, so much so that she inquired the 
reason, ’ 


~~ 
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‘I think Otho is very ill,” he said, quietly. 

Tone’s brows contracted, and she gave a 
little start that made all her diamonds quiver. 
She did not know that Dick had been up- 
Btsire to see the child. 

‘*Qsho, very ill! Oh! no, don’t say so, 
please Dick!’’ she sai? in a most heart-broken 
way. ‘'I left him only an hoar before, and I 
aesare you I thought him quite happy. We 
have become such good friends! Oh! dear, 
you make me perfeotly wretched.” 

“Perhaps it is nothing much,” Dick 
hastened to ray quickly, quite deceived by her 
manner, and always averse to hurting any- 
one's feelings; ‘‘bat I really think the child 
is better in the country. He ia so delicate you 
know.” 

“I shall send him back to-morrow,” 
Greville said, decidedly ; ‘“‘in fact, I think I 
will take him back myself.” ® 

“Ob, dear!’’ Ione said, with a sigh, “‘ and 
then your mother will never let him come to 
meagain! She will think I don’t know how 
to take care of him! Let him stay one day 
Jonger, Greville, to see if he gets better. Dr. 
Black shall come and see him in the morning ; 
and, remember, you said I was to write and 
ask Mrs, Arbuthnot and Miss Gall to lunch 
while he was here!” 

“You must ask them to-morrow, then, my 
darling, for Otho will go back to Yorkshire 
the day after!” 

So it was settled, but circumstances changed 
this plan. Next day Otho was go ill he coald 
not be moved, and Ione was in a terrible state 
of mind. She had the best doctors called in, 
and insisted on nursing the child herself, 
which course of action resulted in a farious 
war with Otho’s old and beloved nurse, and 
terminated in the said nurse’s instant dis- 
miasal from her duties by Lady Greville’s 
orders, 

The opinion of the coctors was that the 
child had evidently eaten something which, to 
his most delicate organisation, had proved 
ulmost poicouous. Tne attack left the little 
fellow very prostrate, and Dick could not 
look at the small white face without a pang. 
The truth was carefally concealed from Lady 
Barrackbourne, and very few people were 
informed of the serious nature of the illness. 
Mary was one of the few ! 

“Qh! how I wish I might see him, dear 
little Otho!” ehe said, again and again to 
Esther, with tears in her eyes. 

She was quite unhappy abouthim. He had 
twined himself into her heart ; and one day 
in almost an involuntary way she dressed 
herself, and drove to the large house in the 
large square. 

A carriage was at the door, and Ione was 
jast passing in as Mary alighted from the cab. 

It pleased Lady Greville to be condesoend- 
ing to the simply-dressed woman in the close 
bonnet and thick veil. Mary was rarely seen 


the same patronising fashion. ‘Iam a little 
tired, if you will excuse me!" 

Mary bowed, and went up the stairs, and 
Tone looked after her with a frown disfigar- 
ing her face. 

Even in this quiet, unassuming guise, Mary 
was every bit her equal. Indeed, there was 
that about the slender grey-dressed figure 
which she—Ione—did not possess, and would 
never possess. - 

“ At any rate, she knows there is a vast 
social difference between us,'’ was the almost 
vulgar thought in her mind as she entered her 
agg and greeted a visitor who was awaiting 


er. 

Mary’s eyes were full of unshed tears asshe 
bent over the bed on which Otho’s small, thin 
frame lay. As she whispered bis name he 
turned with a ory of joy, and put up his two 
little arma. 

“* Mra. Arbuther! Mrs. Acbather!” he said, 
in his pretty cooing voice, and then the agony 
pent up in his child's heart broke forth. 
“Grannie! I want grannie; take me to 
grannie!” 

The nurse hurried up to him, but Mary had 
him in her arms. 

“‘ Ob, please les me! See, I will wrap this 
eee him. He knows me; he will be so 
g ” 

She had taken off her bonnet and veil, and 
looked so lovely there was no resisting her. 

The nurse helped her to sit in a chair by 
the fire, and watched her as she nestled the 
small atom of humanity in her arms. 

There was no doubt about the child's plea- 
sure. His tears were soon dried, and smiles 
came instead—weak, faint, little, shado 
smiles—that lit up the pretty wan face, 
made Mary’s heart ache and yearn over the 
small creature. 

She was shocked at hia appearance. He 
looked as though he had been snatched from, 
the jaws of death itself. 

She — with him nearly half an-hour— 
talking, singing, and laughing. It was almost 
a pain to leave him, but she felt she had 
already stayed too long. 

She put bim back in his bed, promising to 
come again very soon, and so checking the 
tears that were ready to fall at her going. 

Her bonnet was on, and her small mantle 
settled, when the door opened, and Greville 
appared. 

His face lit up when he saw her, and he 
thanked her with eloquent warmth for her 

ness in coming. 

‘* He goes back to Barrackbourne as soon as 
possible,’’ he said, feeling his eyes drawn to 
her exquisite face with that same feeling of 
reverence mingling with his admiration that 
always came when he saw her. ‘ Will you 
come again and see him before he goes? Oh! 
I forgot. Of couree, you are coming to York- 





shire too. Do you hear that, Otho? See 


without this veil when she was in the streets , what is in store for you?” 


alone. 


the new nurse has got used to him,’ Ione said, 
ia her grand, languid manner. ‘ Pray come 
io, Mrs. Arbuthnot! So good of you to call. 
Let me order you some tea!” 

Mary hesitated. 

‘* I—I wonder,” she said, imher eimple, un- 
affected way, “if I might see little Ocho? 

Tone smiled, and threw off her wraps as soon 
as she entered the hall. 

“I will send and inquire if the Earl is 
asleep,” she caid, with a stress on the word 
** Earl,” as though to reprove Mary for her 
familiarity in addressing the child by his 
‘Christian name, 

Mary's colour rose. She was about to draw 
back, and then a memory of Lady Barrack- 
bourne’s sweet face, and the pretty, clinging 
ways of the child rose before her. She could 
not go withont seeing him. The message was 
brought back,— 

** His lordship was awake |” 

“Will you follow the maid ?”’ Ione said in 


“I have had my first drive to-day. I could 
not leave the poor little mite before ; but now | 


They did not say very much. Greville sat 
chatting to the child, and Mary tied on her 
veil, and drew on her gloves. 

As they turned to leave the room he said 
eomething, and she raised her eyes. 

Greville gave an exclamation. It was as 
though a curtain had bien drawn from the 

ast, 
He remembered all now. Involuntarily his 
hand went out to her. 

“Ah! I know you now!” he said. “Ié 
was not fancy after all! How could I forget 


those eyes? I——' 

He stopped hurriedly. He had spoken 
without thinking; and it suddenly came to 
him perhaps she would rather he had not 
spoken, 

Mary's sweet, low voice came to his rescue. 

‘‘I wondered if you would remember some 
day!'’ Then, a little hurriedly, ‘‘I—I have 
tried so often to tell you to—to try and———"” 

‘‘Don't!” Greville said, eagerly. He was 
still holding her hand unconsciously. Now 
she drew it from him. ‘ You must say no- 
thing. \Let it be a dream—a dream!" he 





| repeated, looking deep into the soul of those 


magnificent eyes. ‘* That will be a link from 
the past to make our friendship stronger in 
the future!" 

They went downstairs in silence. Just ag 
they reached the landing by the drawing-room 
the door opened, and a slight, dark man 
a 


ppeared. — 

** Au revoir! We meet, then, to-night, and 
afterwards at Barrackbourne. Tout de choses 4 
Greville!"" He waved his hand with a foreign 
ae and before Greville could stop him he 
— flown downstairs, and was out of the 

* Do you know who that was?” Greville 
said to Mary with half a laugh. ‘ That was 
your rival, Paul Angelotti! I ought to have 
presented him to you, Mrs. Arbu’ « Two 
such artists should know one——" 

Greville ceased speaking hurriedly. Mary 
had stood like a statue. watching that dark 
Italian face vanish out of sight. 

There was @ blaze of light before her eyes, a 
dumb, confased noise in her ears. Her hand, 
resting on the old oaken balustrade, refused 
her support, and, with a sigh that was almost 
a@ sob, she reeled uncertainly, faltered, and 
would have fallen to the ground had not 
Greville turned as her unconscious figure 
huddled against him; and, with an exclama. 
tion of dismay that brought Ione through the 
doorway, caught her in his strong arms! 


(To be continued.) 


HIS ICE QUEEN. 


CHAPTER XIII, 
BLACK BEECHES. 


Ir was a brilliant winter day when Frank 
Ssanley arrived at Mears Norton Towers to 
see pretty Lady Marie St. Clare, and, after his 
interview with her, started off again in Lord 
Carstairs’ dog-cart for the Priury at Harlington 
on the wings of love. 

Snow fallen, and coated the roads and 
paths with a glittering carpet. The leafless 
branches of the trees spar in the sunshine. 

The birds were tame and chirped in shrill, 
appealing voices; worms were not easy to dig 
out of the frozen ground, and they wanted 
crumbs. 

The air was clear, fresh and invigorating, 
bat the front had not been a very strong one. 

The village boys were doing their best to 
render the footpaths dangerous to passers-by, 
and the roads to horses, with their slides, but 
the Earl of Carstairs’ fine stepper passed over 
them in safety. 

A shower of snow-balls came from behind s 
frosted hedge from the blue fingers of the 
troublesome urchins, but Frark Stanley only 
smiled as he brushed the frozen particles from 
his clothing, amidsta chorus of laughter from 
the children, and regrets and condemnatory 
phrases from the well-trained groom. 

It was nothing to Frank that the cold was 
setting in to pinch the poor—that coals were 
scarce, and clothing thin—that the troubles 
of burst water. pipes were about to begin. 

He was as happy as happy could be that 
afsernoon, for he was going to see Geraldine 
Fitz Herbert again. a A 

It seemed just the very season to visit his 
“Toe Queen.” She would be in. her own pare 
cold, sparkling element. His mind was fall of 
her as he was whisked through the white 
country at over twelve miles an hour. _ 

His thoughts went back to that only time 
he had seen her in the fall bloom of her proud 
beauty. She had looked like a stately white 
lily, with the hoar-frost upon it. The ides 
was pane in fancy, although practically im- 

ible. 


At any rate, so he thought of her. Lovers 
are not the most sengible of animals when the 





moon of love is at the full. 
| Remembrance carried him back to the night 
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the fancy Crees ball, and how he had 
fatten @ victim to the spell of ker beauty the 
moment his eyes rested upon her wonder- 
fally lovely face—hia nerves thrilled as he 
once more in fancy held her in his arms. His 
heart beat loud and fast as he muttered her 


name, 

Frank Stanley was very sincerely in love, 
and ready to go through fire and water to gain 
the darling of his fancy. 

How would she receive him? Wonold she 
give him & warm and kindly welcome? 

These were the questions which were pass- 
ing through his brain. 

Kindly? Yes, perhaps. Warm? He smiled 
in reply to his own query. No, it was too 
soon for that. The snow must melt before 
the warmth would come. It was winter now, 
bat the spring would follow in due course. 

All he wanted just then was to see that 
wonderfal look in the great dark eyes—that 
promise of life upon which he hung his hope. 

In through the well-shrubbed garden of the 
ancient Priory, in which the spiders had held 
high revel, and hung their silvery threads 
from bough to bough, where the holly berries 
peeped out red and bright ready for Christ- 
mas, and up before the quaint old door in 
dashing style. 

The Priory was the very picture of what 
a priory should be, with its @colesiastical 
windows and its ivy.clad walle, its dark 
riches and mysterious old-world corners. 

“Shall I take the horse to Parson Bram. 
ley’s for a rest, sir?’’ asked the groom, as he 
touched bis hat respectfully. ‘“ We generally 
do when we come so far—and he’s been 
clipped, sir, so it’s rather cold for him to 
stand about."’ 

By which the man meant that the horse 
kad been clipped, not the clergyman. Nor 
was he only thinking of the quadruped. 

Mr. Bramley was, as he called it to himeelf, 
ene of the good old-fashioned sort, and there 
was always a welcome for man as well as 
horse at the Parsonage. The hot spiced ale 
which flowed from that hospitable source was 

thing not to be overlooked. 

Frank, glad not to be harried, assented 
eagerly to the proposition, and said he would 
join him at Mr. Bramley’s when he was ready 
to start for The Towers, even before the door 
was opened ; and away drove the man, never 
once looking back. Perhaps he was not 
anxious to know whether Mr. Stanley was ad- 
mitted or not under the above-named cir- 
cumstances | At any rate, he certainly did not 
Wait to see, : 

Mre. and Miss FitzHerbert were not at 
home. It had never once struck Frank that 
they would be out, and that he would not see 
his stately white lily. 

The ‘news came to him with a shock. He 
stared in the face of the butler, then after the 
retreating horse and dog-cart, and back at the 
butler again with such evident dismay that 
the man noticed it, 

“If it is anything very particular, sir, 1 
could tell you where the ladies are this after- 
noon!" gaid‘he, confidentially. 

Frank took the hint at once, and half.a- 
sovereign thereupon changed hands with mar- 
vellous rapidity. 

_T was not authorized to send vicitors on, 
sir.” continued the butler, in a low voice. 
‘Perhaps you will kindly see the ladies by 
accident |” 

‘To be sure,” langhed Frank, “only tell 
me where the accident is to occur! And I 
had better give you my card.” 

“Thank you, sir, if you would. The ladies 
are gone to skate on the Iske at the Black 
Beeches, It lies in the wood, about half-a- 
mile along the main road.” 

“Thank you,” replied Frank, briskly. ‘I 
know the spot. The Beeches are one of the 
ights of the neighbourhood. I have been 
there, Iam much obliged to you, I’m sure.” 

Not at all, sir. Very glad to be of any 
use,” and with a grave bow the man received 
card upon a silver salver, which he raised 
{or the purpose from the hall table, and wait. 


ing for Frank to retire, he closed the door 
with a smile. 

“Gone on one of the ladies,” he murmured. 
‘*I¢ would be the elder if it were my taste. 
There's more life about her, more flesh and 
blood, as one might say; and it's the fachion 
to go in for older women in these days, too, 
e0 people say. ‘Bread and batter misses’ 
and blonds are at a discount,” and the door 
of the pantry closed upon the opinions of 
Mrs, FitzHerbert’s grave butler—grave pro- 
fessionally, but with a vein of humour under 
the well-nigh blank-looking exterior. 

And before that pantry door closed Frank 
was out of the drive and well upon his way to 
the Black Beeches, walking with a swingifg 
stride, indicating health and strength, as well 
as an eager desire to get to his journey’s end. 

He turned in through the wood path with a 
heart which beat with the fall,true pulses of 
hope; passed under the leafless, frosted 
branches cf those strong giants of the forcst, 
till he caught sight of the lake. 

There, before him, was & piciureequely beau- 
tifal scene. He stcod still to gaze at it. 

The lake was crowded with a number of 
well-dressed ladies, and a few gentlemen to 
bear them company, while the sun was setting 
in a rosy glory in the West, the ruby rays 
piercing through the tree- branches witha rich, 
warm glow, and lighting up the fairy scene 
most pleasantly. 

The trees closed the lake in with a circle of 
protecting arms, spreading and interlacing 
around it most artistically, while the bank was 
clothed with dead fern leaves, rendered exqui- 
site by the cunning hand of King Frost, and 
many ecorts of shrub and evergreen. 

Here, again, the gossamers bad been at 
work, and the sun's rays fell upon the silver 
threads looped from leaf to branch, and 
branch to stem. 

Anxious as Frank was to get to the girl who 
had so enchained his fancy, he stood watching 
the beauty of the scene, lying so peacefal and 
still before him—stil], save for the circling 
stream of beautifal women who glided 
smoothly upon the surface of the frcezen 
water, and the silvery laugbter, which came to 
him as an accompaniment to the whir of 
skates, as their wearers drove them along. 

When Frank had taken in the scene, his 
eyes passed eagerly from figure to figure till 
they rested upon one more graceful than all 
the rest, going along with a smooth even 
motion beside another lady. 

Their backs were towards him; but he felt 
certain that the two were Mrs. FitzHerbert 
and her daughter. 

The former was dressed in rich far; but 
Geraldine did not seem to feel the cold, and 
wore a perfectly plain-fitting deep crimson 
ulster, which showed her eplendid figure to the 
greatest advantage, while a felt hat to match 
completed her most plain, bat becoming cos- 
tame; a long fur boa being about her neck, 
from which the beanutifal, usually pale face 
looked out, tinted with a most lovely wild rose 
bloom. 

A gentleman came towards Frank with his 
= in his hand. It was Sir Jasper Fern- 

ale. 

‘Hallo, Stanley! Didn’t kcow you were in 
the neighbourhood. How are yon, old man?” 

“Right as ninepence, thanks, Ferndale, 
You're looking quite all there. I have come 
on & visit to The Towers!"’ 

‘* Ah ! found your cousin there before you. 
A good fellow is Godfrey Hamilton!” 

“Bo I hear!” 

‘* Oh yes, you'll like him, unless——” 

“ Unless what? Is there a reservation? "’ 

‘* Well, it suddenly struck me that that 
pretty little Lady Marie might be a bone 
of contention. Hamilton is rmoon-struck ! 
Wonldn’s leave the house for an hour daring 
her illness! I believe, myself, he sleeps on 
the mat outside her room to get the earliest 
news of her; and the idea came to me that 
you used to be sweet in that quarter, in which 
case you might not like Godfrey, you know!" 





“Yes, I am very sweet on Lady Marie, and 





always shall be. She is one of the dearest 
tirls; but there is no fear of my being jealous. 
I don’t like her in that way.” 

“ Ah ! that’s fortunate, for I think Godfrev 
has made some running. Saving a girl’s life 
always makes a bond of union between people ! 
Don’t you think so?” 

‘‘I do, indeed!” I should like to save the 
woman I love, and to feel that her life ia 
really mine!” said Frank, with enthusiasm. 

‘Well, if she is anywhere over there I 
think you may have the chance,” laughed Sir 
Jasper, as he nodded towards the lake. ‘‘ The 
ice is ver7 thin at present—too thin for the 
stress they are putting upon it, so I’m off. I 
like skating, but not well enough to rick my 
life for it. I’d not complain if I broke my 
neck in the hunting field—it is worth it. It’s 
my natural element ; but to be drowned like a 
blind kitten — no thank you, it's not good 
enough. I shall just goin at Bramley’s fors 
‘refresher,’ and walk home. Ask Hamiiton 
when he is coming back? He is supposed to 
be on a visit to me, but as soon as he set eyes 
on Lady Marie, I found politeness was thrown 
to the winds, and I had to whistle for my 
visitor. Ta,ta! I suppose you'll give me 
call while you're in this part of the country ?”’ 

‘Thank you, I'll try. Bat you don’t really 
think the ice is not safe?” 2 

“I do, indeed! You're fortunate to have no 
ekater, you can’t beled into t+ mptation ; bat if 
you are bent on suicide, why, I'll lend you 
mine with pleasure.” 

Frank laughed heartily. 

“If the ice is not safe I should prefer to 
persuade my friends to come off, if possible.” 

“If is were possible! but ladies are such 
wilfal things.” 

“Then I had better accept your skates, I 
suppore. I should not see much of my friends 
if I were onthe bank, and they were on the 
ice, should I?” and he held out his hand for 
them. 

‘Ah!’ langhed the Baronet. ‘‘So you 
are determined to meet your fate, Stanley?” . 
“My dear fellow, I have met it already.” 

“« Bot not the sort of fate I mean. But trath 
to tell, I’d almost as soon meet it one way as 
the other. I like the ladies at a distance. In 
fact, I’ma confirmed old bachelor.”’ 

“ Wait till Miss Right comes atbwart your 
path, old man! You will tell a different tale 
then.” 

‘‘Not I. I'm impervious to the fine arts of 
flattery and flirtation.” 

“Hush, hush! What would the ladies eay to 
you? Iam too fond of the fair sex to listen 
to such blasphemy! Women are a great deal 
better than we are. You'll find it ont some 

” 
v Who is the happy she?” said the Barcnet 
wickedly. 

‘‘I never said there was one!” answered 
Frank, with a decided flash. 

‘No, not exactly, but you have the symp- 
toms. I know them wel], so many of my 
friends have gone off through that epidemic. 
It's worse than Russian influenza. There ie 
no hope for a fellow if he gets the true sort, it 
seems. I won't detain you. Aw revoir,” and 
Sir Jasper Ferndale walked on laughing to 
himself for other men’s love affairs amased 
him vastly, having none of his own. 


CHAPTER X\lV. 


‘' sUDDENLY THERE AROSE A TERRIBLE CRY, A 
CRY OF TERRIER FROM MANY VOICES,” 


Fravxk Srantey stood hesitating upon the 
bank, his eyes fixed upon the flitting figare of 
beautifal Geraldine; but, for a time, she did 
not see him at all. 

Perhaps the intensity of his gazs compelled 
her attention, for she looked up quite saddenly, 
and their eyes met. Possibly the devotion in 
Frank's blae orbs enchained her. Anyway, he 
was satisfied. 

In those wonderful eyes he saw a flash of 
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pleasure, an undeniable interest, and her 
mother felt her start. 

‘What is it, Geraldine?" she questioned. 

‘Nothing, mamma!" she answered, 
calmly, ‘ What should it be?” 

* You started, darling!” 

“Did 1? You need never take any notice 
of me, dear. Mother, there is Mr, Stanley.” 
Is was the mother's turn to be confused. 

‘*What! Sir Godfrey Hamilton's nephew! 
Where? Has he seen us?” 

“Yes; undoubtedly. Mamma, do you not 
likehim? Yous so abruptly.” 

‘My child, I know nothing of him to like 
or dislike. Remember, I have only seen him 
once,” 

“ Yes; but even at first sight one has a 
feeling whether one could be friends or no. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“I believe in instinct, certainly. Come, 
Geraldine, dear, don’t loiter |’ 

The girl felt a desire to linger near Frank 
Stanley. Probably, she hoped he would come 
and speak to her, bat she was too proud to 
own this to her mother. 

She had loved once, and had been deserted ; 
she meant ia fature to guard her heart very 
carefully. 

Frank felt a keen sense of disappointment 
when the ladies skated away. He forgot all 
about Sir Jasper’s warning, and called a man, 
who was there for the purpose, to put on his 
skates ; aud, once on, he was quickly upon the 
frozen water, joining his whir to the rest, 
following in the wake of the FitzHerberts. 

At last, Geraldine’s hand was in his own. 
The glorious, dark eyes were raised to his, 
and, kind fate, just at that moment up came 
Mr. Bramley. 

“Why, Stanley, is that you? Very glad 
to see you! Thought I should find you here. 
Heard the borse was waiting at my stables, 
How is Lady Marie? She’sa rare favourite 
of mins!” and giving Frank no time to reply, 
he almost forcibly led Mrs, FitzHerbert 

way. 
**Of course you must come,’’ he laughed. 
‘‘ Miss Geraldine is in good company. Stanley 
will take care of her. You have no excuse for 
refusing me," 

Thea he waited. 


‘* By-the-bye, Stanley, how is Sir Godfrey ? | deed 


Is he at the Towers?” 

Mre. FitzHerbert stopped short. The 
answer to that question meant much to her. 

“No; Iam here alone, My uncle is in the 
North.” replied Frank, and the others passed 
on—Mca, FitzHerbert with a sigh of relief. 

Frank and Geraldine were alone, although 
they were in a crowd. 

*'So I have found you at last, Miss Fitz. 
Herbert!” he said, as he gazed into the 
beautifal face, with a emile. “I confess I 
began to despair of ever seeing you again. 
Why have you hidden from me?” 

“IT have not hidden, Mr. Stanley. I have 
been ai the Priory ever since,” 

* Bat how could I be aware of that?” 

“I don't know, 1am sure, You certainly 
never asked me." 

“True! but you were engaged to me for 
two more dances, you know, and you van- 
ished.” 

“Yes; mamma was ill; we were obliged 
to leave," 

‘‘Were you glad or sorry?” he asked, his 
eyes fixed upon her earnestly. 

‘I was not glad!” she answered, with her 
characteristic coldness, 

He took her hand in the manner of skaters, 
and drew her on with him. 

“You were not glad, Miss FitzHerbert ? 
Taat leaves room to hope that you regretted 
going, Jost a very, very little. For myself, I 
was truly sorry, and most bitterly dis- 
appointed to lose sight of you, and I hope 
never, never to do so again. Miss Fitz- 
Herbert,” he added, earnestly, “it may be 
a small matter to you that we have met 
again, bat to me it is a very great one, believe 
me.”’ . 

She looked at him gravely. 





‘You are an adept at compliments, Mr. 
Stanley! I never believe in them myself." 

“Nor I. I could not speak one to you. 
Compliments, if spoken at all, must be to 
those for whom one does not care; to those we 
love they are realities and no compliments— 
the outcome of a full heart !"’ 

‘Those are my sentiments; I confess,” she 
said, a smile creeping over the fine face. 

“IT am not surprised at that, Misa Fitz- 
Herbert. There is, Iam sure, much sympathy 
between us. Have you forgotten our danciog 
together ?’’ and he bent low to her. 

‘No,’ she admitted, ‘‘ I do not forget," 

‘* Heaven bless you for those words!” he 
said, excitedly. ‘‘ Miss FitzHerbert, do not 
think me insane for addressing you thus upon 
so short an acquaintance, but you are a real 
friend to me. You have scarcely been out 
of my thoughts since the night of the 
ball. Shall I tell you a secret? Think me 
mad if you wil), but I learnt to love you 
then. Learnt, did I say? I loved you by 
intuition, without any teaching whatever. 
Do you believe in love at first sight, dear? 
In the fellowship of souls and the sudden 
awakening to sympathy ?”’ 

She turned a very white face to his. 

** I do not believe in love at all,’’ she mar- 
mured, ia a voice all unlike her own. ‘' Men 
take fancies which they call love, knowing 
nothing of the meaning of the sacred word; 
then they tire of the amusement, and woe, 
indeed, to the woman who has been weak 
enough to believe in their honeyed words.” 

“No, such creatures are not men, they are 
scoundrels! I am not one of them, believe me. 
I love you, indeed, and, in truth; ‘nothing 
could change me, nothing make me love you 
less. I would live or die for you!” 

“T have not the faintest doubt that you 


think so now, Mr. Stanley,” she answered, ~- 


impatiently ; ‘‘ bat I have made up my mind 
to do without love. I do not believe in it.” 

‘You have made up your mind! Surely 
that is only a mask to hide a tender heart, If 
you had no vulnerable spot you would re- 
quire no armour. I could nots be in your 
presence without telling you the trath. Do 
not turn from me because I am honest. I do 
not expect anything from you yet; but, in. 
, I can never be happy aparé from you. 
Let me see you as often as ever I can. Let 
me teach you to love me, my beautifal! Take 
my word for it, you will in time. You will 
see how my every thought is centred upon 
you ; and you will be kind, dear, or your face 
is no index of your mind.” 

That face had softened. A yearning look 
was in the great dark eyes. 

“Tf I could but believe,” she murmured ; 
“ but, no—it ia impossible. I cannot.” 

* Will you not tell me why?” 

“Tf you must hear, know that once I had 
that faith which now I lack, Is that not 
enough for you, Mr. Stanley?” 

“By Heaven, no! Let me deal with any 
man who could be unkind to you, sweet one! 
Let me avenge you. Then have faith once 
more, for all manhood is not vile because one 
man is base.” 

‘No, I dare not listen. I have long since 
made up my mind. I could never be second, 
and all men love themselves more than they 
can love anyone else. If we are to be friends, 
say no more,” 

“If lam silent as to my feelings, then, I 
may bask in the sunshine of your presence— 
unless I can prove to you that you are first— 
that I love you more than my own life. 
Would that satisfy you?” 

‘*T should want a great deal of convincing. 
As to vengeance, no! I leave that to Heaven, 
with a firm belief: that it willrepay! And 
now, see, my mother is signing for me to go 
to her.” 

“I pray you to stay a little while—I have 
so much tosay! You have thought nothing 
of me all this time, but I—you have never 
been out of my mind! Mies FitzHerbert, be 
kind to me; let me be your friend till I can 
pereuade you to believe in me?” 
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“My faith bas been killed!” she replied, 
quickly. ‘Still, I think we might be friends, 
if you asked for nothing more.” 

‘Thank you for even that! Sweetest of 
friends! That must suffice for the present, 
bus I live in hope!" 

“In that case, if you think of visiting us, 
you must remember our respective positions!" 
she said, shyly, the damask blood mantling 
her cheeks, ‘‘and must not be so demonstra. 
tive. What would my mother think if she 
could hear you?” 

“She would think I love you as I do; 
hat will ‘be carefal, if only ‘you will be 
kin 4" 

‘Geraldine!’ said Mrs. FitaHerbert, skat. 

towards her, ‘‘did you not see that I 

you, my dear? Bid Mr. Stanley good. 

bye. Lord Northby is waiting for you. Yor 

promised to skate with him some time since— 

then we are going home," and with a bow to 
Frank on. - 

“*T must go!"’ marmared the girl. ‘‘ Good. 
bye, Mr. Stanley |!” and she held out her well. 

ved hand to him. 

‘* Miss FitzHerbert,"’ he said, ‘‘ why does 
your mother avoid me? Does she dislike 
me?” 


“I do not know. I have not heard her say 
so. I hope she does not.” 

‘Heaven bless you agsin for those kind 
words! Then, farewell for the present! Will 
you echo that?” 

** Farewell for the present!’ she repeated, 
softly. 

Her eyes once more gave ont that wonder- 
fal light. Their hands parted, and Geraldine 
had left him. 

He stood watching the lithe form with a fall 
heart until he saw her hand in hand with 
Lord Northby,as she had been with him. . 

At that sight his brain felt to be on fire, 
Was thie that frenzied passion—jealousy ? he 
wondered. 

He could not tell—he had never loved before. 
All he knew was that he had the strongest 
desire to throttle his lordship at that 
moment! 

He turned away. The $ had entered 
his Eden. He-did not want to see Geraldine 
with Lord Northby. 

With this thought he went to the bank, and 
took cff vhis skates, meaning to depart, when 
suddenly there arose a terrible ory—a cry of 
terror from many voices. 

He started to his feet. 2 

There was a dreadfal scene of confasion 


ing on. 
aie Jasper Ferndale had been right—the 
lake was not sufficiently frozen to be safe, and 
now it had broken in with a sudden crash. 
Frank Stanley looked wildly around. 
Geraldine FitzHerbert and Lord Northby 
were nowhere to be seen. They were items of 


‘| the struggling mass of humanity fighting for 


dear life in the great black hole where the ice 
had 


been. 

Sir Jasper’s skates were lying upon the 
bank, and in another moment Frank's coats 
were on the top of them ; his hat and gloves 
were flung upon the heap, his Oxford shoes 
were kicked a he was. passing over the 
broken ice at a rapid pace. - 

He saw one thing, only one—a while, 
beautifal face, and he knew that the dark eyes 
met hie. 

He saw Mr. Bramley. 

“Bramley!” he cried. ‘A rope, for tbe 
love ot Heaven! Theiceia rotten! Se how 
it breaks away as those unfortunates cling t0 
it!” 


There was a moment of breathless silence 
as Frank stood ready. : 

A great splash followed as he sprang into 
the water, and a cheer rang ont into the 
heavens, making echoes in the black, leafless 
beeches. Bat the face which he had seen had 
sunk beneath the steel-hued water. , 

A bitter ory broke from the brave mané 
lips, for that face belonged to the woman he 
oved 1 “ 
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It was only the work of a moment to dive 
after her ; and before long he rose to the sur. 
face with Geraldine in his arms, but the 
difficulties were not yet over. The water was 
joy cold, and both he and girl were shivering 

infally. 

Geraldine was conscious and quiet. Her 
great dark eyes met his fall of confidence. 
He was holding her in his arms, and treading 
the water with his feet. ‘They found the 
ioe too rotten to land, and were waiting for 
the rope. 

“Mr, Stanley,’ she. murmured faintly, 
and he bent to catch her words. ‘ You have 
proved to me that I am first, and that you 
thought of my good before your own. I 
thank you from my heart. You have restored 
my belief in human nature.” 

He pressed her closely to his breast, but, 
lover though he was, he fally realizsd the fact 
that when lives were in danger was no time 
for lovemaking—and he gave a joyful ory as 
he sighted the rope! 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE WORK OF RESCUE. 


Tse rope was flang to Frank, and by its 
aid he managed to get Geraldine out of the 
water, and safely to the shore. The girl gave 
one hasty glance around. 

“My mother!” she gasped. “Ob! Mr. 
3ianley, where is she?” 

His eyes wandered all about the banks. 
The ice was deserted, save by those who were 
doing the good work of rescue. Nowhere was 


she to be seen, - 
Miss FitzHerbert laid her hand upon his 


aro. 

“Mr, Stanley, only find, only save my 
mother, and ask what you will of me, I will 
grant it! She and I have been so very much 
to one another, She has been my all! I 
could not lose her.” 

“You shall not, if I can help it,’ he 
answered bravely. ‘I will ‘do my best, for 
no reward. Geraldine, I want you to love me 
for myself, not for any service I may render 
you. I could accept no sacrifice from you, 
dear. If ever you can lay your hand in mine, 
and say ‘Frank, I love you,’ it will be the 
brightest and beat day of my life. Till then 
Tam your friend and servant ; but, Geraldine, 
the time will come.” 

He pressed the fingers which lay upon his 
arm, and was gone. 

Bae looked after him with anxious eyes, a 
deep respect for him springing up within her 
heart. If only she had met him before that 
other! If only her faith had not been broken, 
and her nature changed! ‘Then came the 
question, what was this warm glow about her 
a which had been a stranger to it so 
ong ; 

Was she really changed, or had she acted a 
part to deceive herself? Her whole soul was 
yearning for something—what was it? 

A great wave of feeling swept over her. If 
only she had never loved Oyril De Lacy! 
Then she turned impatiently from herself, 
How could she be thinking at all upon such a 
subject when her mother's fate was hanging 
in the balance ? 

Where waa she now ? 

_ It was the question which Frank was try- 
ing to solve. A goore of people were swarm- 
ng sround Geraldine with their meaningless 
Congratulations, bat she heeded none of them ; 
her 48Z8 followed Frank wherever he went. 
His whole mind had been set upon saving her ; 
he had not once thought of Mrs. FitzHerbert. 
Bat now he was making eager inquiries con- 
Cerning her, and he ascertained that she had 
been skating in the opposite direction when 
the accident occurred, where she was immersed. 
It seemed that she. had been clinging for a 
time to & tree branch overhanging the water, 
and had only then fallen in from exhaustion. 
Some of the far which Mrs, FitzHerbert 





had worn was torn, and attached to the bough, 
thus clearly indicating her position. But she 
was then nowhere to beseen. 

Mr. Bramley had followed Frank, and was 
looking on with interest. Mrs. FitzHerbert 
was @ real friend of his, and his face was grave 
with sad anticipation. 

“‘ What is the bottom here, do you know?” 
asked Frank, 

‘*Mud |’. was the laconic answer. 

‘« Then give me the rope, Mr. Bramley, and 
if I stick in it, haul me up. I should not care 
to end my days likes fly on a catch-’em-alive-o 
paper!” and he tied the rope about his waist 
as he spoke, and dived into the icy water. 

After groping about at the bottom for some 
time, and rising to the surface more than 
once for air, Frank Stanley found Geraldine’s 
mcther—insensible, and well nigh smothered 
in the mud. 

After considerable labour, which was not 
easy under water, he succeeded in dragging 
her out from the sticky loam into which she 
had sunk deeply, and towed himsei? with his 
heavy burthen to land, where, with Mr. 
Bramley’s help, he was able to get Mra, Fitz- 
Herbert on to the bank, where her daughter’s 
loving hands received the inanimate form. 

There was no sign of the frigid ‘Ice 
Qaeen,” as Geraldine knelt beside her pros- 
trate mother, kissing the cold hands and face; 
and Frank smiled at the change. 


The girl had been ice- bound, frozen by some | 


chilling sorrow, but, as he had believed, the 
young heart beneath the crust of the snow 
was warm and true. 

“Oh! Mr, Stanley,” she murmured, “ tell 


me that she is not dead!’’ looking up at him | 


with beseeching eyes. 





Christian name, and had bade Heaven pro- 
tect him. 

He felt the strength of a young giant, as 
he returned to the work of rescue. Several 
gentlemen had joined in it. 

Not only does one fool make many, but one 
brave man oreates many. Others are 
ashamed to be onlookers when even one 
buckles to work. Many hands make light 
labour; and numbers had to thank Frank 
Stanley and his helpers that. afternoon for 
their lives. 

When the last person was rescued from the 
water ; two were past recovery, and the body 
of one had not been found, while forty had 
been saved in all. 

‘There will be a Humane Society's medal 
for you, Stanley,” said Mr. Bramley, heartily 
as he slapped him upon the back, “and well 
you deserve it! What puzzles me is, how 
you have gone through all this fatigue? It has 
been enough to kill a horse or drown a cat! 
You young fellows have the pull of us older 
ones in your powers of endurance. Now, 
come home, and get into some of my dry 
clothes. My semi-clerical cut won't be quite 
so smart as your own; but, notwithstanding 
that fact, they may save you from rheumatic 
fever, so you will be wise, and not refase a 
rig out. And you must have something to 
eat before you attempt to drive to the Towers. 
In your case, I should go straight to bed ; and 
if you agree with me, why, lil pat yon up 
with the greatest pleasure,” 2 

“I shink I ought to return, Lady Marie 
is still far from well, and some garbled story 
mighé reach her.” 

*Abl” Isughed the parson, ‘So tender 
as that, is it? Well, one must not judge by 


He let his fiagers rest on Mrs. FitzHerbert's | appearances. Trath to tell, I thought the 


wrist. 

‘** Be happy, your mother lives!" he said. 
‘I wish to Heaven I had my flask, I believe 
&@ man should always carry brandy.” 

‘* Whiskey would answer all the purpose, I 
think |” replied the parson, producing a flask 
from his pocket. ‘If so, it is quite at your 
service, Miss FitzHerbert.” 

Geraldine took it eagerly, and began to put 
a few drops between her mother’s lips. 

‘*Mr. Bramley,” said Frank, as he looked 
at the knot of people gathered around. ‘‘I am 
sure some of these ladies will be glad to acsist 
Miss FitzHerbert in restoring her mother. 
There is more work for us men to do.” 

‘“ All right, I am reaéy,”’ answered the par- 
son. “I'll do the hauling up if you will take 
to the water. Iam not so young as yon are, 
and know what rheumatism means.” 

Geraldine raised a pair of very sad eyes to 
Frank’s face. 

‘ Oh! Have you not done your share, Mr. 


Stanley? You may lose = own life if you | 


remain in the water too long. Do not go!” 
and she held cut her hand to him. 

He took it and held it in a firm, warm clasp, 
his eyes meeting hers bright and fearless. 

** Look over there, Miss Geraldine ! ” and be 
glanced at the dark hole in the distance, where 
half-drowned women were clinging wildly to 
the broken edges of the ice. 

Her eyes followed his, and she shuddered. 

“Oan you wish me not to go now?” he 
asked, in a low voice, ‘ Would you not de- 
spise me if I loitered here doing woman’s 
work, when I might be saving life? Do not 
bid me stay, dear ! I cannot. Send some one 
to fetch your carriage, and get your mother 
home as soon as possible, She should have 
the doctor, tco, as quickly as you can secure 
his services.” 

She clung to him. 

‘* Promise to come to the Priory when you 
leave here, that I may know that you are 
safe.’’ 

“I promise; and thank you for your 
interest.” 

“Go, then!” she said, earnestly, with 
that wonderfal look in her eyes once more. 
* And Heaven protect you, Frank!” 

He went, his heart in a tremble of excite- 





i 
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young lady of your fancy was nearer here, 
from what I saw this afternoon ! ” 

‘The tenderness is only that of friendship, 
I can assure you. Lady Marie is good to 
all! ” i 

‘That is true. If you should change your 
mind about staying when you have been to 
the Priory ({ admit I heard you promise, 
although I sappose I was not intended to do 
go), stay by all manner of means. I shall be 
very pleased to have you, and the Hari’s 
groom can take a note, No hurry to decide at 
all!” 

So the two men walked to the Parsonage 
together, and Frank looked handsome even 
in the too-loose garments of Mr. Bramley, 
who Would not allow him to move out of the 
house again until he had eaten a substantial 
meal, and drank a strong mixing of “hot 
with.” 

Thus inwardly armed, Mr. Sianley walked 
to the Priory, where the Rector promised to 
follow him in half-an-hour, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. 

“T should think they won't take longer 
than that to settle the matter,’ he laughed 
to himself, ss the other went briskly away. 

Mrs. FitzHerbert’s grave batler had been 
run a little out of his usual groove by surprise 
at the events of the afternoon, and when he | 
saw Frank again he addressed him eggerly. 

‘¢ It's a mercy that I told you where to find 
the ladies, sir!" he said, ‘‘ or this would have 
been a bad case indeed. You are to be shown 
into the drawing-room, if you please, and 
Miss FitzHerbert will come to you. She is 
upstairs with the doctor now,” and he placed 
a comfortable easy chair for him before the 
fire. 

Bat Frank was too excited to sit down. 
He stood looking at the fire-flames reflectively 
until the door opened, and Geraldine stood 
before him with outstretched hands. 

** How oan I ever thank you, Mr. Sianley? 
You have done so very much for me!” 

‘© need no thanks whatever, dear. Let mse 
be your friend, as you promised this sfter- 
noon, until you learn to love me. It will bea 
delightful task to teach you that lesson. Then 
I shall envy no man alive.” ; 

“Frank, you do really want me? You do 


ment, for Geraldine bad called him by his | truly love me?" She asked, with glowing 
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checks, and the look he knew deepening in her 
lovely eyes. 

‘Need you ask me? Geraldine, my love, 
I gain or lose all when I gain or lose you!”’ 

* Very well. I promieed. You saved my 
mother. I am yours!” 

“ My darling, you tempt me,” he murmured, 
passionately; ‘bat no, Geraldine, you can- 
not say you love me yet, can you?” 

“I admire, I respect you,” she faltered. 
“T have never met a man so noble—so good, 
I can trust you, if you will; but before you 
engage youreelf to me I should have to tax 
yoar faith!” 

“It would not fail you, dear girl. Of that 
you may be sure ; but do not trouble to tell 
me anything now.” 

‘Perhaps yon would not care to wed me 
afterall, Frank. I must tell you the trath. I 


was engaged in India, and the man I was to; 


have married broke with me because he learnt 
what I must tell you." 

**My child, he must have been a black- 
hearted villain. He need only have looked 
into your pure, proud face to feel sure that 
your love would crown his life, and make him 


a happy man. Geraldine, I long for that | 


time, but it cannot be till your love is mine. 
When those dear arms can twine abont my 
neck, and those dear lips confess their love 
for me, then, sweetheart, let me give you my 
name, and the devotion which is yours. You 
cannot say it yet, can you, darling?” 

‘‘I hardly know," she faltered; “‘ but you 
are growing, have grown, very dear to me! ” 

** You would know if the love had come. Ié 
would overspredd your heart and soul like 
summer sunshine, as it has done mine, Iam 
content to wait, Geraldine, since I have hope. 


in the blae and pink and yellow tiseue paper, 
TWO PARTIES. There were times when she caught the erirh 
waged of Bessie’s youth and vivacity, and felt her. 
self almost young again. How pretty the girl 
‘You're home early to-night, aren't you, | looked with her eyes sparkling, her wondertfa| 
Bessie?” said Aunis Best. aubarn hair catching the lamplight in bars of 
Bessie stood there in the level light of the | gold, her cheeks glowing likes rare ripe peach 
setting sun like a tall, straight silhouette Her | she thoaght. Why should not ber fature bh; 
loxariant reddish-brown hair made @ Titian- | as brilliant as that of the girl in Armlcigh 
like mist against the raddy glow; her hazel , Square? 
eyes shone like stars. She flang her basket on For two days before the much-longed.for 
the table, evening, a delicious snowstorm spread its 
‘ Yes," said she. “ And I’ve raged like an | white, breezy wings over the land. 
evil spirit all the way from the warehouse.” All the world wore its regalia mantle of 
‘ Bessie!” pearl, and when at last the fall moon burst 
The staid, middle-aged elder sister spoke the | through the clouds and shone radiantly down 
monosyllable in accents of reproof. ' on the warehouse roof, it was fairly ont. 
‘T have! There’s Nannie Grant has sent faced by the row of red lights in the upper 
out all the invitations to her grand partyin ' windows. 
the Square, and never asked me ! " “ Going to the workroom ball ? '’ said Des. 
* You couldn't expect it, Bessie.” mond Barke, as he pinned # claster of white 
“And why couldn't I expect it? Didn't I ' pinks on the lapel of his coat. 
invite her to my strawberry tea last Jane “Of course I’m going! Do you think! 
under the old apple-tree? and to my birthday | could resist such @ piquant little appeal as 
charades ?” j this dainty little ticket ? Besides, the girls are 
| ‘Oh, yes, but your little festivities scarcely quite different from ordinary work girls. | 
count!” know one, who is a reoctor’s sister, and 
“Of course they count. Why shouldn’t |‘ another who reads Greek, and Miss Smith, 
they? They're the very beat I could give— | the head of the committee, will receive you 
‘and she solemnly promised when I maderoom | with the dignity of a queen!” 
. for her in the closing charade to ask me to the Sir John Symonds, a guest of Barke's, who 
first party shehad. And this—thisis the way had unexpectedly arrived on the previous day, 
she keeps her promise ?’’ opened his eyes. 
‘*Don't ‘rage’ any more, Bessie, dear !"’ ‘‘ All right, old fellow,” said he. “If you 
| Soothed the elder sister, stroking her hand. say it’s the thing, the thing itis. Bat dida't 
“No, I won't if I can help it. Bat I did 1 hear something about a party in Armleigh 
| want to go to the party—and I took it for Square for the same evening?” 
| grauted that I should be asked, and I bought Barke nodded carelessly. 
j the new pink challie dress and had it made up, “ Yes,’ said he, ‘ Aa embarras de riches ! 
and—and ——" 








What _ now feel is only gratitude at| mi. brown eyes were swimming in tears now 
present, od ivered 

“If pity is akin to love,’ she said, softly, | ~ gat ge gy . 
‘‘gurely gratitade ig a near relation too, dear ? Nennle Genet. hes altered strangely since 
I only know how glad I am to have you near Desmond Brooke 
me now. For the rest, be the jadge. I will 
follow where you lead. Oaly, Frank, may I 
ask a favour? ”’ 

‘‘A dozen, mignonne ! "’ 

a a do not leave me while my poor ing 
mother is so ill !”’ io, : 
“How selfish I am not to have asked for thet” pocteaneh Beni to leave me oat, for all 
her “ You are only a working-bee, child. You 


“Selfish ! When you risked your life for ; . x 
hers and mine! ‘Frank, how can you do, have not part or lot with life's butterflies. 


her. It seems as if her head were tnrned at 


'man like that, whose lineage goes back to 
Bosworth, and whose manners are so charm- 


gently. “Bat! 





began paying attention to | 
the prospect of marrying a rich, attractive © 


Bat I think by starting early we’il manage to 
do them both. We'll take the workroom fes- 
tivity first, and mind, Symonds, you're on 
your mettle. You've no idea what bright, 
pretty girls they are!” 

«T haven't a doubt it will be awfally jolly,” 
said the Baronet, drawing on his primrose 
kids. 

“I don't want to startle the dove-cote,” 
laughed Barke, ‘‘ so I shall oall you plain ‘Mr. 
Symonds.’” 

“Do,” said Sir John. ‘And you oan say 
I’ve come on account of the far business. I*'s 
true enough, I am on the look out for fars— 
of a sort. 


yourself such an injustice? ”’ 
“* Well, how is Mrs. FitzHerbart, dear?” 
The girl's lips trembled, the beautiful eyes 
filled with tears. 


| 
‘The deotor will not say, and that makes 


me afraid.” 

“Take comfort, dear. People are often very 
ill after alongimmersion. Your mother will 
soon be better."’ 

“Indeed, I hope so! Bat, Frank, you will 
not Co away. I haveno onetolean on bat 
you!’ 

He smiled at her. 

* Very well. I will not go farther than Mr. 
Bramley’s. Hehas invited me to stay there. 
I had eaid no; but if I can be of any comfort 
to you Kill stay. You can see me at any 


‘I do work for a living, and I'm not | The big packing-room was all alight and 
, ashamed of it,’’ retorts Bessie. “Neither was alive. One of the girls was playing the 
‘she ashamed to come to my little gatherings. | «‘ Lancera"’ on the piano, accompanied by the 
And this is the way in which I am repaid.” packers’ spirited viclin obligato. The floor 

And bhe rushed out of the room and consoled , was already covered with dancers. 
herself with a good ory. Bessie Best, supported by her bright-eyed 

The next day she came dancing home from | committee," stood by the door recsiving her 
, her daily working life in high spirits. ' guests in the piok chailie dress, with # olaster 

‘‘ Annie,” she oried, to the elder sister, who of red azaleas in her corsage, and her grand- 
was so like a mother to her, “I've concocted mother’s real Chantilly lace soarf draped, 
sash @ splendid plan!” Spanish fashion, across one shoulder and 

“A plan, dear?” | under the other. 

We girls at the warehouse have deter-! gir Joho Symonds lost his heart at once. 
mined to avenge ourselves, Mr. Grey says | “By Jove! what a beauty!" he thought; 
we may have the big packing-room at the top and ten minutes later, when he was doing the 
| of the building, and he'll have it decorated, ‘grand chain” with Mies Best, with Deemond 

and the floor all waxed for us, and the packer . Barke and a cherry-.cheeked brunette oppo- 
can play the violin, and the foreman of the ' gite, he could have sworn that he was walking 


time by sending for me, dear!” piano works will lend us a piano for one night 
“That ia kind of you! Will your friends at | for a mere song, and we are going to write the 
The Towers mind?’’ invitations, and well have a party too. We'll 
‘No, Geraldine; it was Lady Marie who|see whether the ariatooracy of the Court 
cent for me to give me your address.” will have all the fan to itself. Each girl is to 
* And did she know?” she asked. make a loaf of cake, and I'm to prepare a 
He understood her. bushel of mottos at the very least, I've got 
‘* Yes, dear! She knows I love you dearly.” | the pretty coloured fringe paper bere in my 
‘‘Feank!” said the girl, ‘' I thought I felt | pocket, and the verses, and Alice Kemp is to 
sare that she loved you! Are you certain | supply lemonade, and we'll have such a lark!" 
that she does not?” Annie smiled. ‘It’s a bold undertaking.” 
* Qaite, quite sure. Can you keep a secret, | said she. ‘Whom are you going to invite?" 
pet?” ‘ Why, everybody ! And let them take their 
“Try me!” choice between Etlsworth elegance and work- 
“* Well, she loves some one else, and told mej|room fan. Do help me with the mottos, 
co herself!” Annie, The invitations are being written, 
Thos Frank spoke confidently, and meant|and every one must be in the post-sffice by 
to epeak the truth. — o'clock to-night. There's nota second to 
ose,”’ 
Kind Aunie sat down to help fold the sweets 





(To be continued ) 





on air ! 4 
“Twelve o'clock! Well, what of that? 
he cried, impatiently, when Burke held up 
his watch before a pair of most unwilling 
eyes. ‘You con't expect me to leave this 
place, do you? I say, old fellow, let's drop 
the other thing. ‘Tell them we're ill—tell 
them the trap tipped over—tell them what 

you please, only let me alone!” 
Barke Jaughed. - . 
“I don’s blame you, Symonds,” said he; 
‘‘ Bat I'm in honour bo to show up in the 
Square. I’il go on there, and oall for you on 
my way back.” 
Bat he gave ae none a long and lin- 
ing pressure as he parted from her. ts 
Ot Peay give lighel Grant ae ee 
said Bessie, lightly, ‘an er, 
cap, that you and Mr. Symonds have really 
enjoyed yourselves here.”’ 
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Napnie Grant’s party had fallen fist. All 
the dowagers and elderly people had come, 
but there was @ wofal dearth of the younger 
element. 

Not more than one set stood up to dance; 
the young men leaned liatlessly against the | 
doorwaye, and the girls yawned behind their 
fans, and wondered when the “fan” was 
going to commence. 

It was pst midnight when Mr. Barke 
entered. : 

“How late you are!” cried Nannie, fall of 
seoret wrath at his defection. 

“Tam so sorry,” said Barke, with courteous 
formality, ‘“‘but there is another merry- | 
making going on to-night—Miss Bessie Best's 
dance—in the upper story of the warehouse, | 
Ihave just come from there. She sent her, 
compliments to you. Everyone is there, and 
I've enjoyed myself ex eedingly.” 

Nannie turned very red and bit her lip. { 

“Indeed?” saidshe. ‘* Where is Sir John ? 
I heard he arrived at your house yesterday.” | 

“Ob,” said Barke, unpleasantly trathfal, 
“JT Jefe him at the warehouse; I coulda’t 
induce him to come away.” 

Miss Grant tossed her head. 

“I'm afraid there will be no more dancing 
io-night,"” said she. ‘ People don’s seem to 
care for it. There, they’re announcing supper ! 
Will you take Miss Jones in?” 

“With ure, but ’— another unwelcome 
disclosare—“ I’ve just bad supper at the other ' 
place, Just cakeand lemonade; but I don’t 
know when anything has tasted so good to! 
me.” 

Dora Grant gave her sister a meaning 
glance as she helped her to arrange the couples 
going in to supper. | 

‘ There!” said she. I told you you ought 
toask that girl. See how she’s paid you out 
for neglecting her!" 

Nannie shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

“1 don’t care!” said she, 

But she did care — very much indeed, 
Somehow, it wae borne in npon her that she 
had made her life-mistake in that night's 
calculations. 

They breakfasted rather late at the Barke 
mansion the next morning— Desmond and the 
young baronet. 

“ After this,” said Sir John, enthusiastic- 
ally, ‘I shall always have the utmost admira- 
tion for working girls. And that lovely, 
golden-haired Mies Best—she’s like a princess 
in diegnise. I say, Barke, what would you 
thi k »f I laid siege to her and took her back | 
with me as Lady Symonds?” 

“ You won’t do that!’ said Burke, 

“Won't 1? And why not?” 

“Because she has a previous engagement. 
lacked ber last night to be my wife, and she 
conrented,” 

“TI lower my colours at once,” said Sir 
Jobn, leaning acroes the table to shake hands 
with his host, “‘and I congratulate you, old | 
fellow, most heartily !"—while, in the yellow, 
glow of the winter's morning, at home Bessie 
i whispering her happiness to sympathetic 

nnie, 

* And,” she murmured, “I owe it all to the | 
workroom | 
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CHAPTER 1X 


_It was three o'clock when Harold presented 
himself at the office in Pampcourt. The 
clerk who admitted him and recogniced bim 
at once made no difficulty about his seeing 
Mr. Dancan; and Lord Keith felt thankfal 
that the senior partner was disengaged, for io | 
his state of feverish excitement it would have 
been simple torture for him to have had to 
Wait in the well-known familiar cffice. 

Andrew Dancan was about the age of Lord 
o%smoor, and, lise him, the father of an only | 
son; but fate had not been kind to the lawyer. ' 








His boy would never be a source of pride and 
satisfaction to him, In spite of the greatest 
advantages, the most carefal training, the 


youth had tarned out badly. He was a black | 
sheep before he left school ; and now—well the | 
Dancan’s best friends knew is was the traest | 


kindness never to mention Jim's name. 
Harold was about his age, and had been at 


{school with him. Perhaps this was why the 


lawyer took more interest in Lord Keith than 
in any other client. He had for the young 
Viscount something more than friendship, 
and yet his brow was clouded when Harold 
was ushered into his presence, and his greet. 
ing had in it more of relactance than pleasure, 

“Why, Mr. Danoan,” said Lord K-ith, 
speaking lightly, because he would fain hide 
the tumult at his heart, ‘‘one would say you 
were vexed to see me!” 

“TI believe [ am!” returned the lawyer, 
bluntly. ‘ Do you know, the moment I came 
upon that letter yesterday I felt there was 
trouble in store. It was a thousand pitics 
you did not take my advice three years ago, 
and let me get your neck out of that noose.’ 

Harold sighed. 


I begin to think you were rigbt, after all!” | 


he said, relactantly. “‘ Bat you see my father 


is a terribly proud man, and I feared the | 


exposnre would break his heart. Then while 
poor Keith was alive, the consequences of my 
my—mistake only affected myeeif !”’ 

‘* You won’t be able to keep the secret much 
longer,” said Mr. Duacan, thoughtfally. 
** Whenever I see Lord Rossmoor, he bemoans 
your refusal to think of matrimony. Depend 
upon ist, very soon he may suspect the trash— 
or something like is.” 

Harold drew his chair a litsle nearer his 
adviser, 

‘**Do you know before I had it—the letter 
you sent on—I had made up my mind to come 
here, and ask you to undertake the case—to 
put the whole basiness in your hands, and 
ask you to free me—if you coald!” 

Mr. Dancan looked up quickly. 

‘* It’s too late!’ he said, gravely. ‘‘ Three 
years ago I could have got you of the mess, [ 
think. but now it is too late.” 

“Tuo late! Sarely you can’t guess the 
contents of that letter.” 

“I never guess anything. Lord K-ith, A 
lawyer deals only with facts. L+t me jass 
run over the case, and see how it stands.” 

K+ith winced. It was clear the ‘‘ case,” 
however it stood, was fall of pain for him. 

“Three years ago,” resumed the lawyer, 
‘when jast of age you had a passion for the 
stage and all things theatrical. This threw 
you into the company of many people far 
beneath yon in the sonial scale, among others 


‘of a Mrs. Clements, a widow with two 


daughters!” 

Lord Keith nodded. 

“Ont it as short as you can!” he said, 
sadly. ‘Heaven knows [ have forgotten 
nothing!” 

* You actually accepted an engagement to 
join a travelling company as first tragedian 
(1¢ seems wonderful yoa shoald have had such 
gloomy tastes at twenty-one). The Clements’ 
family were also of the party. Wohilss visiting 
@ remote Scotch town you all went on a 
picnic. You and the elder of the Miss 
Clements’ became separated from the rest of 
the party, lost your way, and found yourselves 
at nightfall in a village where you were quite 
unknown. You could only obtain shelter at 
the inn by describing the young lady as your 
wife ! 

“The next morning, before you could set 
off to return to your respective abodes, Mrs. 
Ciements descended on you with a low, coarse 
sort of man whom she described as her brother- 
in-law, and who proved to be a lawyer who 
had just eecsped being strack off the rolls. 
He threatened you with an action for the 
wilfal carrying off of his niece from her 
mother’s control, and then declared by 
Scotch law she was your wife, since you had 
already described her as sach. You, acting 
like (forgive me for saying it) an idiot, let this 


| man ride roughshod over you, and act sally 
accepted the position |” 

Harold flashed uneasily. 

** What else could do? I never had one 
spark of love for her, but I did believe then 
that she was an innocent girl, who had been 
equally ignorant with myself of the Scotch 
marriage law!" 

* And she tarned out to be ten years your 
senior, and the heroine of one or two breach 
of promise suits; besides, the whole affair 
being pre-arranged, even to the settling with 
her dear mamma which inn the widow would 
fiad you at when when she came to pay her 
visit of indignation. The whole thing was a 
deep-laid trap, and you walked into it with 
the innocence of a baby!” 

‘*Granted,’’ said Keith, bitterly. ‘ Bat, 
Mr. Dancan, why revive the past? Iam now 
resolved to accept the god offices you formerly 
proffered. I am told that she’'—here he 
hesitated as though the words hurt him— 
** my wife, has set me free. If I find it aruse 
I mean to appeal to the law.” 

The solicitor shook his head. 

“The law can't help you now. If you had 
only let me bring an action for conspiracy 
| against the mother and unole, we sould have 
proved the whole thing was pre-arranged, and 
your marriage would have been set aside 
easily. But whatever fraud there was the 
law would hold you had condoned since. For 
more than three years you have been content 
to take no steps in the matter, and even to 
make Lady Keith an allowance as your wife.’’ 

**Don't call her that !"” 

“ Unfortunately, it is her title.” 

“She never heard of my brother's death. 
She never knew my real name. And now I 
want you to read this, and to give me your 
genuine opinion.” 

Mr. Dancan took the letter, and read the 
lines slowly and thoughtfally. 

** Go to the old place at Camberwell. Fcee- 
dom awaits you!” 

‘I should say it was a blind.” 

Keith s' ° 

‘* What could be her aim? What could sho 
gain now by deceiving me?" 

The lawyer shook his head. 

**T fail to see. Bat the whole family have 
shown themselves such skilfal women of busi. 
ness I am convinced the letter is written with 
some object in view.” 

‘:I¢ is very plainly worded. ‘ Freedom 
awaiss you!’ What coald that mean?” 

“That Lady Keith was dying (which is 
improbable, for women who are so terribly in 
the way usnally reach ninety), that she had 
been married to someone else before that 
unfortunate pionio, and so had never biden 
your wife; or that she had eloped with a 
new admirer, and so left the field for a divorce 
open to you Bat, Lord Ksith, from all you 
have told me of this woman I don't believe in 
one of these supporitions. Tais letter is a 
blind to lare you to Camberwell on some 
sinister pur, “ 

‘They couldn't marder me in broad day- 
light!" persisted Harold. ‘‘ Besides, that 
would be like killing the goose with the golden 
eggs, since, if once I were dead, Augusta’s 
allowance would cease.”’ 

‘* Muy I speak freely ?” 

“I wish you would,” 

‘*Then I believe that your wife has seen 
you in London, and discovered that the 
strolling actor ‘Mr. Harold’ is really Viscount 
Keith, Lord Rossmoor’s son and heir. At 
this distance of time she might find it difficult 
to trace any of the people who knew of the 
Scotch marriage, and could identify you as 
‘Mr. Harold.’ Bat if you go to her at 
Camberwell, and acknowledge you are her 
husband, it will be easy enough for her to get 
witnesses to prove your visit. Then her next 
move would be to go to the Abbey, and carry 
her story to Lord Rossmoor.” 

**T believe you are right.” 

‘* Then you won't go to Camberwell ?"’ 

‘*T must. Dancan, for pity sake, don’t say 











‘I told you so,’ For pity sake, don’t east my 
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folly in my teeth. When you urged me, at 
any risk of exposure, to try for a legal release 
from this horrid ensanglement, your strongest | 
argument wag that one day I might long for | 
a home and a wife of whom I was not 
ashamed,” 

‘*T have feared, ever since I heard of your 
brother's death, that you would regret your 
choice,” said Mr. Duncan, warmly. “I can 
imagine no position more painful than yours, 
You are constantly urged to marry. Your 
duty to your father, to your name, almost 
demands it, and yet you are bound by secret 
fetters. You cannot take a wife." 

** It is worse than that.” 

* How can it be?” 

Harold's voice faltered. 

‘Only that I have found my ideal—only 
that in an English village there is a girl I 
love, and who loves me back again. Dancan, 
if it takes every penny of my fortune, present 
and to come, if it well-nigh rains my pro. 
spects, help me—to be free!” 

The elder man paced the room for a few 
moments in anxions thought. Suddenly he 
stopped in front of Lord Keisb. 

* Does she know?’ he asked, abruptly. 

** Who?” 

“She whom you love. Has she any idea 
of the terrible barrier between you?”’ 

* She!"’ Lord Keith opened his eyes in in- 
dignant denial. ‘ She isas pureand innocent 
asa child. I don’t suppose she even knows 
there are such women as—as my wife. She 
has lived all her life in alittle country village, 
and she knows nothing of the world and its 
wickedness, She had never lefs her aunts’ 
cottage until she came to be the guest of my 
sister’s mother-in-law, Lady Tregarthan.” 

‘*Then you met ber as Dalbury?” 

“Ay. We were both staying with the Tre- 
garthans. There was a fire, and—they say— 
I saved her life. We have been thrown con- 
stantly together, and I never guessed where I 
was letting my heart wander, until my mother 
wrote to ask when I was coming home. I 
knew then that no place could be like home to 
me without my darling.” 

‘* And you told her 20?” 

Harold hesitated. 

You had so often said but for my own 
gcruples you could set me free; and you 
know, Dancan, fettered as I am, I have never 
felt like a married man. I have never even 
seen Augusta since that awful day when they 
told me she was my wife!” 

Poor Mr. Dancan! But he had wonderful 
patience with his young friend, 

“Lord Keith, that I could have set you free 
I am positive; but, remember, three years have 
passed, and your silence during them will be 
terrible weapon against os, [I am afraid. I 
know it sounds cruel, but trath is best. Iam 
afraid there is no hope unless we can prove 
that she—Lady Keith—was married before 
your irregular marriage in Scotland.” 

Harold groaned. 

“‘ How shall I tell Ivy?” 

‘‘Have you spoken to her?” asked the 
lawyer for the third time. ‘ Does she think 
herself engaged to you?” 

“I told her there was a shadow between us, 
and that until it was removed I dared not sak 
her aunts for her hand. I tald her that until 
this difficulty was vanquished we could not be 
openly engaged, bus that in the sight of 
Heaven she was my promised wife.” 

** And she?” 

“She promised to wait for me even if it 
Was months and years,” 

A dead silence fell on the two men. Poor 
Keith shaded his face with one hand, He 
was feeling the bitterness of despair. 

Andrew Dancan felt a deep pity for him. 
It was such a cruel blow; for, to the Jawyer’s 
keen judgment, it seemed thas the poor little 
girl who loved his client would have to 
** wait” until her hair was lined with silver 
and her face with farrows. 

“Why don’t you speak?” cried Harold, 
passionately. “Can't you say something? 


that you can do nothing to help us—that we 
must part ?” 

*T fear so!” 

“ There must be some way of escape,” cried 
Harold. ‘Sarely that day's folly must not 
wreck my whole life—mine and another's! ” 

‘You said that she was very young,” said 
Mr. Dancan, gravely. ‘‘We can only hope 
that in time she may forget you.’’ 

“Forges mel Ivy forget me! I cannot 
hope for that !’’ said the young man, bitterly. 
* Besides, you don’t know her.- She ia goin 
back to her aunts to-morrow—two crabbed ol 
maids, who look on the child as a burden to 
them, and make her days a misery. No, Mr. 
Dancan, hers is a faithful heart. She won’t 
forget the man who saved her life.” 

‘€Is would be better for her if she could,” 
said the older man, sadly. ‘Oh! Lord Keith, 
why couldn't youkeep silent and, at least spare 
her?”’ 

“‘ Because I believed I bad only to make u 
my mind to the shame of the exposure, an 
you would be able to set me free; besides, I 
am not so cantious as you are. 1 believed in 
this letter.” 

Mr. Dancan took it up again. 

‘The old place at Oamberwell’'’ he said 
musingly. ‘Is that where we have forwarded 
her allowance?" 

‘Probably. Woodbine Villa, Coldharbour. 
lane. It is where they lived when I first 
knew them.” 

“ And you have been to the house?” . 

‘*T have walked home with them once or 
twice. I don't suppose I have been in the 
house three times in my life.” 

“Ah!” 

‘‘ What do you advise me to do?"’ 

“T hardly know. Iam afraid you would not 
care to wait until quarter day?’’ 

‘* How would that help me?” 

‘That after this letter I should certainly 
not forward the usual cheque, and.then the 
chances are I should receive some communica- 
tion from ‘ Mrs. Harold,’"’ 

“‘I don'ts think I could stand the sus- 
pense |” 

‘*T was afraid not." 

“I should like to go there to-night! ” 

‘* Well, if yon won't wait, perhaps if would 
be better than waiting. You see, there has 
been already some little delay, I daresay after 
first sending this letter ‘Mrs. Harold’ and her 
mother sat in great state in their best artes 
waitiag for you, with their story all dressed 
But they'd soon get tired of 


“ Then you think I might go to-night?” 

Mr. Danoan glanced at his watch. __. 

“If you'll wait ten minutes, while I write a 
letter, I will go with you,” 

‘ You!” ' 

“You ought to have a witness of what 
passes, in my opinion,” said the lawyer, dryly ; 
* and, as 1 am behind the scenes Y;, per- 
haps I should do better thana stranger. And 
mina one thing, Lord. Keith, don’t. let. them 
suspect there has come any startling change 
in your circumstances.” 

Keith spoke his thanks warmly. He was 
quite conscious he ought not to go to Woodbine 
Villa alone, and he knew he could not have a 
shrewder companion than Mr, Dancan. és 

They took a cab to Camberwell, and for the 
whole length of the journey. neither of them 
spoke, only the lawyer stopped the driver 
abruptly as they reached the beginning, of 
Denmark Bilil. 

‘+ We'll get out here, please.” Then, as Keith 
looked at him for an explanation, ‘‘ There are 
one or two things I want to ask you, and we 
can talk better walking.” 

He would not own it to his client, but he was 
far from hopeful respectiag the letter received. 
To his mind it meant mischief. 

Augusta Clements, alias ‘‘ Mrs. Harold,” had 
been qaite content to dispense with the society 
of the husband she had unjastly captared on 
condition of two hundred a-year See paid 
quarterly to enliven her solitude, 





Your silence drives me mad. Do you mean 


»Mr. Dancan knew that for three years she 


————d 
had never attempted any communication with 
him, and he ieved she had written now 
omy because she had discovered his trng 
rank, 

She meant to lure him to Camberwell, ang 
there make her own terms—either pnbjic 
recognition as Lady Keith, or an inoreaseg 
allowance. 

Of course it had been foolish of Keith not to 
cut the bonds that bound him three years ago; 
but there was something very chivalrons in 
the young man’s refusal to let his own folly 
cast a slur on the name of which his father 
was 80 proud, 

He had been very young then, and had 
thought it easy to lead a lonely, loveless life, 
No one could blame him too harshly for his 
mistake, 

Looking at it any way it seemed to the law. 
yer a bad bueiness, Lord Rossmoor's 
elder son lived things would have been easier, 
Then if Harold were, indeed, set upon marry. 
ing his child-love he might have emigrated to 
America, and after qualifying himself as 4 
citizen of the United States, have been for. 
mally divorced—but now the case was widely 
different. As his father’s heir he was bound 
to England. 

The very fact of his rank made it more 
difficult to hide his terrible mistake. 

Marry again? Of course he could not ; that 
was plain enough, The question was, could he 
go on concealing his most undesirable first 


union. 
“What did you want to know?” asked 
Harold, as they turned into Coldbarbou 
e 


Lane. 

‘Only this. What are the means of the 
family? Have they anything to depend on 
besides your allowance?” 

«The mother had a little pension ; ber hus. 
band had some post in a city house. I fancy 
he was above her in education. — Anyway, he 
saved enough to buy Woodbine Cottage, and 
she has that rent . The brother-in-law, 
Mr. Mathews, is a shady set of lawyer, but I 
fancy he has monéy, wife and Mrs, 
Clements were sisters.” 

“Two hundred and eighty a-year, and 
living rent free!" said Mr, Duncan, musingly. 
“They would be able to afford a litt 
society |”’ pers 

“The second daughter is married now, I 
suppose. There was rather a decent sort of 
fellow in the company hangiog after her. His 
real ont was Higgins.” 

ty Al ’ 

Woodbine Cottage was an_ old-fashioned 
house, standing in a small garden, The beds 
were bright with flowers, and the gravel 
paths well kept and free from weeds. 

The dazzling whiteness of the blinds, the 
brightness of the brass knocker, and all the 
little signs of osreful attention about the 
pect impressed the lawyer more fayonrably, 

cauge he was quite unprepared for them. 

Toe maid who answered the door had 
cherry-coloured cpr in her cap, and looked 
av 

Gla Piae Mar Hala asi Ki 
hesitating just a little as he epoke the name. 

“No, sir,” returned the maid. ‘‘ Theres 
been a number of people calling to see Mrs. 
Harold, but she’s .not.here...She went away 
in March; and her mother let the house to 08 
for six months; furnished,” | | 

The “nue” rather amuged Mr, Dancan. 
Evidently the little maid regarded herself 98 
one of the family. : 

“T have written to Mrs. Harold since 
March, and I sent my letter here?" he sng: 
gested. F 

“‘ Misais takes in all the letters,” said the 
girl, civilly. ‘Mrs. Clements asked her to, 
because they were moving about so. Onces 
month, or 80, she sends an address, and then 
we post off all the letters and the rent as well. 
Maybe you'd like to see missis ?” et 

They were ushered into the front rittivg- 
room, and a very cheerful young matron 
received them. 





Both men felt instinotively she was a lady; 
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and both had saffcient of olasz-prejudices to 
take to her more readily on that account. 
«Mra. Clements is moving about continually 
tor her daughter's health. She wrote to me 
about ten days ago, Baying they were going to 






Bournemouth, I expect they are still there."’ 
« Will you exc i question 2?” asked Mr. 
Dancan. ‘ Bat rs. Clements enclose a 


jetter, and ask you | it?” 
Mrs. Gresham 8 


“T don't know ie “4! 
aid, Tt was d 2 00 





















» af some Lon- 


don office. She said she had been answering 
an advertisement, and, ; pontens with 
country postm } iGoked, so she 
should be much iged Mave it 
here, -I sent Betsyeaoro yehe pillar 
box with it at once.”) oa 
“ Will you kindly U the Boufnemouth 
address ?” asked B Fee a! 
Mrs. Gresham hesitated. ~~ 


we 4 j 
get her into any 

“TI have reason 
in debt—in fact, 


“] should be soRey t 
érouble!” she said,4 
to Know sheis a ge 


we have had jal of discomfort from 
the frequent 8 ‘ tors. Batsheis 

a widow, ! I , 80 that I should [' 
be loth +0 into fresh distress.” ; 
“T assa Fare not creditors,” said 

Mr. Dane : “I represent the rela- 





tion who Meg... Clements the best part 
of her little i. May-I ask to what special 
aixtety you it 
“ Her daughter's illness,” said Mrs. Gres- 
hans, as she began to write,the address rapidly 
ona slip of paper. ‘I believe there is no hope 
of her reco . “ed * © } 
F Harold never thought of wishing for 
ugusta’s death, =fhé aatinttie the im and 
peers tar emphati Pthe curse of 
his life; ‘sotke ver hoped for her death. 


He was glad 0 remember it now. 

“Which daughter?” asked Mr. Dancan, 
sharply. ‘* There are two, I belicye?" 

“One has been in India for years,” replied 
Mrs, Gresham. ‘'The invalid was a widow, 
and lived at home with her mother. I never 
happen to have heard her name, for, you muét 
understand, we had no previous acquaintance 
with the family. My husband answered Mrs. 
Clements’ advertisement for a terfant'for this 
house; and, feeling sorry for her, we have 
taken in letters, and once or twice given her 
a bed for the night when she had to come to 
London on business; but I really’know very 
little about her.” 

The visitors thanked the lady, and took 
their leave. 2 

As they turnéd out into the quiet street, for 
a few moments no one spoke; then Mr, Dun- 
can said, gravely,— 

“Yon will go to Bournemouth at: once, I 
suppose? Lord Keith, ‘one can hardly con- 
gratolate you on a fellow-Greature’s death ; 
but it does seem #0 me—if that nice little 
woman ie right—that before long you will 
have your freedom.” “ 

“You think the note was genuine, then ?” 
eaid Keith, thoughtfally. “ Bat why did she 
give me no addregs ?” 

“Probably because they were constantly 
moving about, and she knew Mrs. Gresham 
would be able to give it you. She may have 
anticipated some delay in your getting the 
letter, anid have guessed she and her mother 
would have left the place they were then 
staying at before it reached you.’ 

It was strange that the’two men seemed to 
have suddenly changed places. It waa the 
young Visconnt who now seemed suspicious and 
hard to be convinced, the shrewd lawyer who 
accepted things just as they appeared to be. 
Perhaps Harold had so, much at stake it made 
him hard to be persuaded. 

‘I shall go to Bournemouth by the earliest 
train in the morning,” he said, slowly. ‘'I 
Wish you would come too.” 

“ Impossible!" replied the lawyer ; “ besides, 
Ioan not see the necessity. While we feared 
Some conspiracy was afloat, you required a 
witness; but now you have it on Mrs. Gres- 


your wife, I could not help you to identify her. 
Barely, though you may never have felt an 
iota of regard for the girl who spoilt your 
life, you must remember her featares souffi- 
ciently to recognise her agaia ?”’ 

“ Of course, bat ——” 

“You may find that the invalid is the 


spoke:as though she had been abroad for years, 
and we know your wife was in England in Jane,’ 
You cannot be impose ere you the’ 
simplest country. p 
professor, you Sou 
question — is & 
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« Poor, tittle lonely 
Keith’s rank or hono 
that attracted her. I 


‘ would be ‘‘ my 
4 tess. All she pri 
} eo one had ever y 


all the world! Until she came to Stocks, 
poor girl, she had had but scant*affaction of 
any kind, The Tregarthan’s weré kind so her 
and petted her like some favoggite child, but 
she was not necessary to complete their happi- 
‘ness, They did not really need her, and to 
be needed by some one was the poor girl’s 
ambition. And now’ her hero, the man who 
had saved her life, told her ha loved her, and 
that soon he would claim her for his own 
before all the world. 

Nothing mattered any more to Ivy. Though 
she must’ leave Stocks, and go back to her 
aunts' austere guardianship, though her 
bright sammer holiday was over, she was 
in joyous spirits—for Harold loved her! 

To be loved. That had been the passionate 
oraving of her lonely heart, and, lo! her prayer 
was granted! Innocent and simple-minded 
as she was, Ivy knew that between Miss 
Martin's niece and Lord Rossmoor’s son was 
@ wide difference of position. She believed’the 
‘‘shadow” Harold hinted at was his father's 
disapproval, She. thought loyalty to bis 
parents prevented his telling anyone else of 
bis attachment until they had sanctioned it, 
and she was content to wait. 

It was @ woman's love and a child's trast 
she gave her hero. She would no more have 
doubted Lord Keith's faith than she could 
have doubted her own heart. She would go 
back to her aunts cheerfally, knowing that 
their gloomy rule could not last long. Very 
soon her lover would come to claim her, and 
then—— 

Lady Tregarthan, sending for Ivy to her 
boudoir to have # few farewell words with her, 
was astonished at the brightness of her face. 

* Why, obild, are you so glad to leave us?” 
she asked, in her surprise. 

‘I shall miss you terribly!’ replied Ivy, 
gently ; ** bat you have made my life so happy. 
It can never be grey or sorrowfal any more!” 

** Remember, Ivy,”’ said her friend, “if you 
are not happy with your aants, write to me, 
and 1 will find you a situation! I had begun 
to think about it, bat Miss Martio recalled 
you so snddenly I had no time to make 
inquiries !’’ ° 

lvy's eyes thanked her. 

‘*T have been so happy!" 
girl, dreamily. “I ebail 
always! ’’ 

Belle took leave of her little friend affec- 


ver thonght \that 
‘,” and some day a 
hiaJove. 
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daughters is dangerously ill. As I never saw | 


younger sister; bht hardly, as Mrs. Gresham | 


mt or the most learned| 
f Bolve the one ‘simple’ LEiage were beyond their means, bat the cottage 


‘‘ We shall meet again, Ivy. When I go to 
Rossmoor I will get mamma to invite you to 
; meet me. I should like you to know the old 
|, place*where Harold and I were born.” 

Lady”* Tregarthan’ sent her own maid to 
London with Ivy. She would not let the girl 
travel alone to the dreary suburb where the 
Misées Martin had taken up their abode. 

Ivy's heart sank as her cab stopped before a 
dull, dingy-looking house, in a narrow street, 

Hitherto she had felt. none of the stings of 
poverty.. She had known, of course, her aunts 
fe not rich. Butler, lady’s-maid, and car- 


at Dalbury had no sign of poverty. It was 















terrace, Bourné! b; + i@ same _ were my encugh inside, but the garden had, at 
cajoled ints oly a ‘years ener’ , t, been bright with flowers without, and 
med otal | ‘| within Bridges’s tidy ways had kept ali trim 
: :} and orderly. 

OHI x. ~4 © Here shabbiness and discomfort prevailed. 
: ‘) The was off its hinges, the beli broken, 
Ir seemed to Ivy that the | hadi) the patnt blistered and weather.asained, the 

ape ns ‘grown br ight s. she ed 0! window: + need of cleaning. 
ew love 8 ae she, : " Se yon .. Lyy felt @ lamp in her throat as she knooked 
eye been regu butden’ @bd an |a¢tho door, What must the maid think of 
incumbrance by het owa kindred dhoald | rroundings? Could there be any mis- 


ad the cab have ‘st at the wrong 
Bat no, this was forty-nine; sod*a 
eryant presently appearing, Milis eaid 
y to her little charge, and Ivy found 
fyalone on the threshold of her new 


were tears in her eyes. For three 
she had not.cost her aunts eixpenos 
or. thres months they had been fréd ot her! 
ly, they might have made the exertion 
just to come to the door and meei her? Bat 


nol 

Up two flights of stairs Ivy toiled after the 
gtimy seryant. Then, on the second floor, ste 
was shown into a good-sized sitting-room, 
where the two aunts sat at work, 

Even then they showed no signs of we!come, 
Miss Marion went on knittiaz, Miss Laura 
continued her darning. 

They looked up at Ivy as she entered ag 
calmly as though they had seen her every day 
for s month, and, finally, Mies Laura said, 
composedly,— 

‘‘Yonr hat is terribly on one side, Ivy!" 
while Miss Marion chimed in with,— 

‘* Shut the door, my dear, there is a terrible 
draught |" : 

Poor little Ivy ! 

Bhe had been living in such an atmosphere 
of love andsympathy. Shehad bad so much 
kindness and affection shown. her that she felt 
the coldness more than she would have done 
three months ago. 

Her aunts looked just the same, Their 
mualin caps and snaff-coloured merino dreases 
were the very ones they had worn at the cot- 
tage. Is was the old loveless life she had come 
backto. The two old ladies were jast the 
same—only she herself was changed. 

With a stravge feeling of being rebaked like 
a little child, she shut the door ; and then, tak- 
ing a chair near her eldest sant, began to in- 
quire about her eyes. 

It seemed the operation, had been perfeotly 
successful, and Miss Marcin had recovered her 
sight, but the treatment had been very expen- 
sive, and they would have to economise iu all 
things. 

* You must try and conquer your extrava- 
gant habits!” said Miss Marion, severely. ‘I 
am afraid Lady Tregarthan base spoils yoa!l’’ 

“‘Bbhe was very kind! ”’ ; 

“ Over-indalgence is no true kindness. 
However, it does not really matter much. 
Providence has been very kind .to you, Ivy, 
and I think, in a short time, you will be pro- 
vided for."’ : 

Ivy thought so too, though not quite ia the 
same way as Miss Marion meant, Is was the 
latter who conducted the whole conversation. 
Her sister rarely spoke; bat Ivy, who knew 
every movement of her aunts, felt that Miss 
Laura, for once, was not in harmony with her 
sister, and objected to her statements. 

“Better let well alone!" ventared the 
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[** MRS, HAROLD 18 NOT HERE, SIR!” THE LITTLE SERVANT SAID CIVILLY TO MB. DUNCAN. | 


younger spinster. ‘‘ My dear Marion, there's 
sn old proverb—let sleeping dogs lie! ”’ 

‘* I don’t believe in proverbs,’ returned her 
sister, speaking with authority as the eldest. 
‘Ivy has been a heavy burden to us, sister; 
but she’s ourown flesh and blood, and we’re 
bound to do our best for her. You're put out 
perhaps because I made the discovery instead 
of you, but that’s very foolish of you!" 

Aunt Laura looked troubled. If she had 
been capable of such a weakness, Ivy would 
have said she was nearly crying. 

“Is’s dangerous work playing with edged 
tools,” she remarked, mildly. ‘I only hope, 
tister, you won't hurt yourself!” 

** I'm not afraid!" said Mies Martin, brid- 
ling @ little, “and I mean to carry it through, 
Laura ; 80 you must just make up your mind 
to it.” 

“Ivy may not be willing,” suggested Laura, 
whereupon Miss Martin frowned at her niece, 
and answered, sharply,— 

“Ivy is not quite an idiot, I hope. She’s 
stopid enough for most things, but even she 
must see it’s better to be provided for.” 

Ivy found her voice at last. 

** Please don’t quarrel about me. I am not 
at all afraid of being poor, and——”’ 

“There is no need for you to be poor,” 
interrupted her elder aunt. “I have sent for 
you on purpose to finish the business. Just 
pase me my writing. cage.” 

Ivy obeyed. When Miss Martino took onta 
pnewepeier catting she was quite prepared to 
tind is referred to some situation she would be 
required haply for. 

The Misses Martin took in a weekly journal 
entitled the ‘‘ Practical Christian,” whose 
colamns contained many a list of persons 
* Wanted.” 

In her dreams of independence Ivy had even 
got as far as reading through the advertise. 
ments in one number; but though many young 
ladies were needed as teachers and mothera’ 
helps, the remuneration offered chiefly con- 





sisted of a pious house, Christian companion- 
ship, laundrees, and beer, so that Ivy had 
never been lured into offering her services. 

Bat the advertisement Aunt Marion read 
aloud was of a very different nature. 

** Wanted, the addrees of Katharine Newton, 
who in the year 1865 married James Martin, 
of Chepstow, Monmouthshire. Any person 
giving information leading to the discovery of 
this a or her obildren will be liberally 
rewarded !"’ 

Ivy looked bewildered. 

“ Was that my mother?” 

Miss Laura coolly turned her back on them 
at this jancture—an expression of disapproval 
which did not treuble her sister in the least. 

‘* Your father and mother!” returned Aunt 
Marion, firmly. ‘‘I have always done my duty 
to you, Ivy, and so, of course, I answered this 
advertisement.” 

“I thought mamma’s name was Dora?” 

‘ Both the sisters turned round and stared at 
er. 

“She was not christened so,'’ said Aunt 
Laura. ‘It was nothing but a pet name!" 

“ Her name was Katharine,” repeated Miss 
Marion, calmly, ‘“‘and you are her only child. 
I found this advertisement was inserted by her 
uncle, a Mr, Newton. who has recently come 
home from India He had quite lost sight of 
all his relations during the forty odd years he 
has been away. At first they wrote often, 
then letters failed, and the last event in the 
family that he ever heard of was your mother’s 
wedding.” 

** He is a rich man,” said Miss Laura, with 
a kind of choked sob, ‘richer than you can 
dream of, child. But, oh! iy don’t you take 
a penny of his money. It willdo you no good. 
You had better earn your living at plain 
needlework than accept any of Abraham New- 
ton’s gold!’’ 

Ivy looked bewildered. 

‘Is he so very wicked?” she asked, slowly. 

** Wicked!” cried Miss Marion. ‘‘He's a 


most worthy man. Didn’sI tell you he hes 
made more money than he knows what to do 
with, and he wants to leave it all to his niece 
Katharine’s little girl!" ’ 

“ Marion!" oried her sister. ‘' How cas 


** Laura,” retorted Miss Martin, 
goodness to hold your tongue. I am Ivy's 
eldest aunt, and therefore her fittest adviser. 
Wealth may be a snare, but it’s a much more 
comfortable state than erty. There's & 
fortune waiting for the , and I intend her 
to bave it!" 

“Then a bitter judgment will fall on you 
both,” prophesied Miss Laura, wringing her 
hands. “Oh! Marion, think better of it, and 
don’t do such a wrong!” . 

‘It’s no wrong,” returned her sistes, 
Kove we've been doing a wrong these twenty 

eara ” 

** At least we’ve never told a lie about it be- 
fore,” said Miss Laura. sorrowfally. ‘“ We've 
only jast kept silence.” : 

“I¢’s no uee your talking,” said Mise Mar- 
tin, decidedly. ‘‘I sent word to Mr. Newton 
that Ivy was coming home this afternoon, and 
I shouldn't wonder if he came round to-day.” 

“I don’t want to eee him,” said Ivy, 
quietly, ‘ However rich he is, I don’t want 
his money!” , 

“Your opinion won't be asked," replied 
Aunt Marion, amiably. ‘You've been % 
trouble and burden to us all your life, and 
now there’s a chance of your being provided 
for I don’t mean you to throw it away!” 


(To be continued.) 








Tue chief secret of comfort lies in not suf- 
fering trifles to vex us, and in pradently cal- 
tivating our undergrowth of small pleasures, 
since very few great ones, alas! are let on long 
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i'M PLace 18 BEBE!" OYNTHIA SAID, GIVING BER HAND TO KEITP?.) 


WE THREE GIRLS. 


CHAPTER I. 


We areallin disgrace, and awaiting our cer- 
tain punishment with what fortitude we may. 
Cynthia, sitting in the deep window, with 
flashed face and mutinous mouth, looks love- 
lier than ever, Nan, in the easiest and least 
elegant attitude she can strike, is giving vent 
now and again to curious sounds, suggestive of 
rage and despair; whilst Molly (that’s me) 
walke soutien up and down, wishing the 
next half hour over. 

After all, we have done nothing very terrible, 
Cynthia, who is wn up, being seventeen, 
has secretly won @ lover, and, being discovered 
ia the offence, has had to undergo a very bad 
time with Madame, 

Nan and I have suffered in a less degree, for 
aiding and abetting our sister in her offence. 

“It is hard,” Nan says, savagely, ‘‘ that we 
should never have any fun; that year in and 
year out we should suffer martyrdom at old 
Bozzy's hands! ”’ 

Reverence is a quality unknown to her, and 
she valgarly and familiarly terms our stately 
French governess and guardian “ Bozzy.” I 
wonder what Madame Bosanquet would say 
could she hear her? 

: c. no one speaks, Nan takes up her parable 
D. 

“If people have children they should not 
leave them to the mercy of @ horrid old 
Woman, who is without heart and without 
Conscience. I’m sure I should not know 
mamma and papa from Adam and Eve were 
we to meet to-morrow. I want to know what 
tight papa had to go off to Africa, where the 
People don't want missionaries half as badly 
4s they do in our large cities |" 





‘‘I think he meant to do his duty,” I sug- 
gest humbly, for Nan has a sharp tongue and 
hasty temper. 

**Duty! Fiddlesticks! His duty is to us, 
and not to those beastly blacks!"’ 

“You're talking of something you don’s 
understand,” says Cynthia, calmly. 

** Am I,” and Nan jerks herself erect. ‘ Let 
me tell you, Madam Oynthia, you don't 
monopolise all the brains of the family. If 
you did you wouldn't have let Madame find 
out your ‘ tricks and manners !’” 

“Is was not my fanlt,” indignantly. “If 
Jane had not been mean enough to tell——”’ 

‘*T shall love that girl for this,” viciously. 
“If I don't make her repent in sackcloth and 
ashes before a month is gone my name is not 
Nan Kirby. I wonder what Mr. Calvert will 
say when you tell him what you have under- 
gone for his sake? Make your story as pathetic 
as you can,”’ 

**Be qaiet. Little girls of fifteen should be 
seen, but not heard.” 

*“‘ Stale advice, my dear! Molly, for pity’s 
sake, sit down. Your constant perambalations 

me. Oh, here she comes!’’ as the 
rastle of a dress is heard outside, ‘ Now for 
ten minutes’ purgatory. Ring up the curtain, 
and enter—Bozzy !”’ 

The last word is said in a whisper, and as it 
dies out the door opens, and Madame enters— 
a tall, thin, ugly woman, with cold eyes and a 
hard mouth. Advancing a little she calls 
Oynthia to her, and very slowly, very unwiil- 
ingly, our sister obeys. 

‘* There is no need to comment farther on 
your very unladylike conduct,” Madame says, 
in a cold voice, and wish scarcely any accent. 


‘*T have already shown you the enormity of | 





‘Do not ao far degrade me. I am not a child. 
Find some other way to punish me!” 

Hold out your hand!” repeats the hated 
voice, 

“ Twill not!” and Nanand I hold our breath 
with fear. 

The dusky colour leaps into Madame's face, 
and her eyes flash. Jast a moment she is 
staggered by Oynthia’s audacity. Then she 
recovers herself, and lifting the cane she 
brings it smartly down across her shoulders. 
The next instant it is wrenched from her hold, 
broken in two, and the fragments flung from 
the window. 

Fear holds ue in breathless silence a 
moment; then Nan, who is always imperti- 
nent, begins to giggle inmoderately ; but a 
glance from Madame quenches her mirth. 

‘* How dare you so insolently defy me!" she 
demands of Cynthia, who stands trembling 
with anger and indignation. 

“How dare you so insult me? You might 
have known I—a woman grown—would not 
submit to such an indignity!" 

“« Be quiet, girl! You are in my charge. I 
am responsible to your parents for your safety 
and well.being; and I never neglect my 
duty!” 

(For all that she is wise enough not to 
attempt castigation again.) 

“You will go to your room and remain there 
until you show a proper spirit, and promise 
to reject at once, and for ever, all thought of 
this dishononurable lover, of whom you appear 
so proud. Your sisters will be denied any 
intercourse with you until you submit to my 
conditions.” 

Without a word Cynthia goes out, her head 
reared high, her lips set ina firm line; and 


your offence, and by the next mail I shall | then Madame turns her kindly attentions upon 


acquaint your parents with tne whole story. 


Hoid out your hand,” and she produces the | 


slender cane, with which we have long been 
acquainted. 
‘* Madame, no/’’ says Cynthia, hurriedly, 


ue. 
“JT hold you, guilty, only in a less degree 
tban Cynthia; and I intend to keep you 
risoners in your respeo'ive rooms for the 
remainder of the day. J:ne will bring you 
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bread and water. Take your lessons with you. 
I expect them to be thoroughly known—double 
the quantity of each. I hoped you were 
hononrable girls, and am sorry to find myself 
so deceived.” 

We make our way to the door in silence, 
but there Nan pauses; Cynthia's example has 
already had its effect on her. > 

“TI shall write to my father!” ye el 
tempestuously. ‘He would never 4 
your abominable tyranny |” } 

“Gol” Madame answers, coldly. 
but injare your own cause.” of 

Upstairs we toil, | blankly¢at each 
other. At my door we pause. (It is one of 
Madame’s pecaliarities that we are not allowed 
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to share our sleeping apartments with esoh} .; 








other.) . ud 
“I shall rin away!” Nan announces, with 
euch resoldtion that I her affrig 


not to thi 
heroically by her decision. a 

“I can’s and won't endure Bozzy's nonsense 
any lo ! And if you had any S0urage or 
affection. 













finally, in % » I close the & 
leaning from the window let the soft, 
air blow upon my heated face. 

I wish I could make you understand the 
beauty and peace of the landscapes before me— 
the home-like look of our pretty old house! 
As far as the eye can reach I eee gentle hills 
and little valleys, rich fields of undulating 
corn, & eplendid growth of branching trees, 
with a silvery streak of water ranning through 
the whole! Here and there a white cottage, 
and far away to the left a grey old church 
and vicarage (the latter was once our home). 

And then this dear old house of ours! It 
is only two stories high, with a verandah 
running all round; and come when you will 
this verandah is bright with creepers, flowers 
or berries! A large garden encloses it, shut 
in by a high hedge, and entered from the 
Outside by green door; and Madame, who 
has unlimited authority, is ‘careful that the 
grounds should be exquisitely kept. 

She is not a bad woman, only ‘one utterly 
without feeling or tenderness (I often fall to 
pitying her dead hushand+=what a life she 
must have led him!) But she acts up to her 
dights, and is, I believe, strictly honourable. 

Ten years ago, when papa felt it incumbent 
upon him to go to Africa, he placed us in her 
cbarge, knowing her to bea clever governess, 
and a woman of good principles; but I think, 
could he realise how desolate we feel, how 
utterly friendless and at her mercy, he would 
have returned long ago. He writes us that 
‘he ig coming home ‘'for good” next year ; but 
that is so long to wait, and who can tell what 
msy happen before then! 

Like Nan, I almost question papa’s love and 
wisdom in leaving us to the mercy of an alien; 
and now, to make matters worse, Cynthia has 
& lover. 

This is how it happened. We had been to 
the Rectory to take tea, and were coming 
home in the best of spirits, when we chanced 
upon a gentleman (I don’t care what Madame 
Saye, I know Keith Calvert is one). He was 
sitting on a bank, ruefully regarding a broken 
bicycle; and, as we drew near, he tried to 
raise himeelf, but failed. 

“I beg your pardon !"’ he said, looking fall 
at Oynthia, “bat might I s:sk your help?’ I 
have smashed my machiro, and hurt my knee 
, that I cannot walk. If I might presume so 

ar——’ 
“Of course you may!" Nan broke in 















let. It is at the general shop and post-office’ 
but you would suffer no annoyance from ous 
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Ob! you are not all going, 
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hastily ; and he, looking amused, thanked her, 
and went on,— f-. 

‘Tf you would send some one to my assist- 
ance, and tell me where I could get decent 
lodgings, I should be very gratefal.’’ 

Blushing beantifally Cynthia said,— 

‘‘Mrs, Chapman has two very nice rdoms to 4 


nee.’ Shall 
thera?” 























“No,” said Nan, 
she 








ns r : ‘a Pe 3 __ ' = =e . 
nd |. Tite we are walking homewards, ang-Oyn- | 
5 }tbia eays, vexedly,— : ee 
“Nan, how could you be so sh as to 


‘acquaint a perfect stranger with our identity?” 


“ Exchange is no robbery. Ha told me his 
name, It is Keith Calvert, and I think him 
remarkably nice!” 

No more is said on the subject then, and 
none of us consider if our duty to make 
Madame acquainted with our adventure. 


The next day we are commissioned by 
that lady to procure some 'note-paper as we 
go through the village; and Mrs. Chapman, 
having no other customers to attend to, begins 
to speak of her lodger. 

‘ He’s a nice, civil gentleman !'”’ she says, 
** and gives very little trouble. Jast now he 
managed to get down into the garden; Won't 
yon go and speak to him, young ladies. It 
must be lonely for him here.” 

Cynthia answers hastily in the negative; . 
bat Nan, as usual, overpowers ts both. 

“Of conrse we will, Mrs. Chapman. I¢ will 
only be playing the good Samatitan,” and, as 
she turns to follow the good woman, we are 
compelled todo the same. 

Mr. Calvert iv unfeignedly glad to see us. 
He is looking @ trifle pale and very interesting 
—at least, I think so; and having once en- 
gaged Oynthia in conversation, he is very 
unwilling to let'us go. 

After this his wound heals rapidly, and soon 
he is able to get about, and then, wherever we 
go, we meet him, : 

“I seem to know by # happy instinct where 
to find you!” he says, laughing down at Cyn- 
thia’s Icvely, flashed face, “‘and I always act 
upon it, You are not angry?’ : 

‘No; but Iam afraid Madame would be if 
she knew how frequently we met you!” 

Why should she be ? Miss Kirby—Cynthia 
—I want to speak to you!’ and then Nanand 
I discreetly drop behind. And from this day 
Keith and our sister are declared lovers; but 
no one is the wiser save ourselves. 

Then, one unlucky evening, Jane our houre- 
maid, sees Cynthia parting from him, and, 
being a very mean young woman, carries the 
news to Madame, Hence onr cisgrace and 
punishment ! 

Aq I sit here thinking of all these things a 
curious cracking on the verandah roof startles 
me, and, turning my head, I see Nan creeping 
stealthily along the slates. 

She holds up a warning finger, and in a 


with a triamphant 
mou h. 
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outskirts of the 












time to escape 
luncheon. is brought 


ceeded in making 
wretched, retires to 


Keith. 


shine. : 
shortly are joined 


‘“‘T wanted to.see 


He interrupts her 


sake. 


“And what does 
tions, eagerly. 


suffer because of 


now.” 


Oynthia’s heart!” 
He fiashes hotly, 


ing. 


“OF course we W 





moment or two reaching my window, enters 


“Oh, Nan!” I whisper, ‘‘ how dare you?” 
isn’t any danger of a fall, ang 
Solitary confinement, I shal] 
stay here until luncheon! Sach a sumptuon; 
repast it will be to-day. 
Madame need 

| pade. 
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n't help laughing!” goes on 
© © For the last hour Keith 
a = down, just on the 


ou be_.Overhe 


detection, and my unappetising 

Bat I am so healthily hungry that even 
bread and water are sweet to me. 

The afternoon Nan epends with Cynthis, 
coneoling her with dismal stories of captive 
maidens, dying for love of some. unlucky 
suitor, and touching recitals of broken hearts 
and slow-wasting beanty;,and having suc- 


proud conssiousness-of having done her daty. 

The next morning we are liberated ; bat 
Cynthia, who ‘will make no terms with 
Madame, is still kept in ‘‘durance vile.” 
Lessons over, we are allowed to take the 
usual walk, under strict injanctions to avoid 


Nan listens demurely, and promises the 
obedience I am morally 
give; and out we go into the glorious sun- 
We turn towards the village, and 


sharp look round, then says,— 
for us to be together-——' 


“Where is Cynthia? What has happened?” 

“ At present she is a prisoner’for conscience 

Latame knows all about you, and bas 

sent Cyathis to her’ room, where she is to 

stay until she promises to forget all about 
ou.” 


“Oan’t you guess? Molly and I had to 
you, we. hoe onghs A 
very grateful to us for the help we have gt 

you, end the risk we run in speaking to you 


‘* What objection dow Madame Bosanquet 
a inst me, Molly?’ 

Obl” I answer, smiling, ‘‘she says, you 
are some Jow-born, unprincipled eiteyntares, 
who is amusing himself by trifling wit 


“Madame and I mnst have a speedy reckon- 
I shall come up to the house to day. 
Will you tell Cynthia that, and ask her to #¢¢ 
me—at three-thirty ?"’ 





ee 


smile playing about her 


Speak low, and then 
nothing of my last esca- 
























he must have 





He be lve 








in by Jane. 


her companion utterly 
her own room, with the 


certain she will not 


by Keith. Nan gives 6 
you, but it is dangerous 


hastily. 


Oynthis say?” he ques- 







ill; and now, Keith, we 
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must say good. bye. Ob, I never had such a 
good time before !”” h 

«You heartless little wretch! I believe you 
take positive delight in our discomfiture.” 

«“] never had an opportunity of studying 
young lovers before,” retorts Nan, pertly, as 
she hurries me unceremoniously away. ‘Ob, 
dear ! oh, dear!’ she says, laughing until she 
jg nearly breathless. ‘* What a tempest ina 
tea cup there will be! Molly, I intend being 
on the scene when Keith has his battle with 

ozzy.” 

. “ You will not be allowed.” 

“J shall not ask permission. I shall hide 
myself in some nook or other where I can 
hear and see, without being heard or seep.” 

“That is dishonourable!’ I say, with an 
attempt at severity ; but Nan is incorrigible. 

“Don’t preach, Molly. Idaresay it wasa 
wise dispensation of Providence to give you 
all the virtues, seeing Cynthia and I stole all 
the good looker, Now, when I reach home, I 
am going to Bozzy with a message from 
Keith, You shall see what diplomacy I am 
capable of !” 

And she keeps her word. As we sit at 
juncheon she says, turning calm:,.eyes on 
Madame,— 

“We met Mr. Calvert this morning ; and 
when we would have passed him (in obedience 
to your wishes) he compelled us to exchange 
words with him. I told him your decision 
about Cynthia, and he begs you will permit 
him to.see you on the subject to-day.” 

“ Very well,” Madame answers, and as we 
go out, we hear her bid Jane show Mr, Cal- 
vert into the west parlour. 

‘She could not have chosen a better room,’’ 
says Nan; ‘‘ itis. so convenient. And, Molly, 
unless you are 88 mean a sneak as Jane, you 
will join me. Then, if we should be caught, 
why it won’s be half so bad to suffer together 
as it would be separately !” 

And, finding all resistance vain, I submit.to 
her wishes with my best grace, although, to 
confess the truth, T am more than a little 
afraid. Having informed Cynthia of her 
lover's determination Dag Seem of 
course), we Wait with what patience we may 
for Keith's arrival. But long before half.past 
three Nan says it is time to take proceedings, 
a0 we steal noigelessly down to the west 
parlour. — : 

It is a long, low room, and Madame détests 
it because it ig given to dampness. At one 
end is 8 very large cupboard, which however, 
is never used, owing to the said moistness, 
In this Nan and I take up our quarters. 

Oh! how slowly the minutes pass? And 
more than once I am afraid Nan’s rashness 
will result in our detection ! She is constantly 
— the door and thrusting out her curly 

ood, : 

Panctually to the time, Madame enters the 
room. The next moment the hall bell rings, 
and we grasp each other’s hands tightly—I in 
fear, Nan in the hope of staying her laughter. 
Each takes her turn at the keyhole; ayd pre- 
sently I see Keith, standing hat in hand, tall, 
handsome, determined.’ Madame measures 
him with her cold eyes, and waits for bim to 
speak, which he is not slow to do. 

“TI have the honour to be Miss Kirby's 
Sccepted lover, but I understand you have 
a objections to my suit! “May I ask 

y » - 

“It would be @ terrible matter for Mies 
Kirby to connect herself with one of whom 
we know nothing! Sir, we are totally 
ignorant as to your birth and standing!” 

“T am a gentleman ! "* 

“You must prove that,” insolently; “and 
even if you can, I should not sanction any 
engagement without the approval of my 
Pupils’ parents,” 

“There, Madame, you act within your 
Province, but you go beyond when you refuse 
me justice, or admission to Miss Kirby, and 
treat her like a oriminal !"” 

“Mon Dieu/* saya Madame, with a 
theatrical gesture. ‘Is it like a gentleman to 
win a girl clandestinely? Is it not criminal 





for that girl to take a lover without the 
sanction or knowledge of her parents? Things 
are ordered differently in France. Boat sir, 
let me ask, can you produce any proofs of 
gentle birth or means—any person who can 
testify to the truth of your statements ?”’ 

“T can and will to Mr. Kirby; but I refase 
your right to demand them!" 

“ Bravo, Keith!" whispers Nan, although, 
indeed, I am half angry with him. 

‘I can only conclude, then, that they are 
utterly without foundation! ” 

“You need say no more, Madame, I know 
you have called me a ‘low-born, unprincipled 
adventurer,’ and I am quite willing you 
should think me so. ‘I will not gratify your 
curiosity, or submit to your insolence. I only 
ask that before I go you will permit me to 
see Miss Kirby?” 

‘‘ You ask too much. I will not allow an 
interview between you and my pupil!” 

*‘Madame, I’am here!” and there stands 
Cynthia in the open doorway, flushed, but 
resolute. ‘It is my right to know the best or 
worst.” 

**Go back to your room,” Madame says 
angrily, ** this is no place for you.” 

‘My place ie here!'' Cynthia answers, and 
steps quickly towards Keith, who takes her 
hands in his, and says,— 

‘* My dear, Madame Bosanquet is pleased to 
call my honour and my respectability into 
question, and I—unused to such contempt— 
refuse to give any explanation save to your 
father. Can you trust me?” 

** With ali my heart!” 

‘This grows interesting,’ whispers Nan. 
‘* Now let me hear Madame,” 

We have not long to wait. 

“T consider, sir, you have behaved most 
dishonourably, and Miss Kirby’s conduct has 
not been what I could’ desire or expect after 
tHe ‘careful training ehe has received. I 
utterly refase to lend my countenance to any 
engagement, or to allow any correspondence 
between you. I do not believe the alliance 
would be suitable in any respect!’ 

“Then wé must take our canse into our 
own hands; but I warn you, Madame, you 
aré driving us to deceit and rebellion |” 

“T will guard against them both. If Iam 
outwitted I am not to blame.” 

**You may rest assured, madam, that 
whilst I shall do nothing dishonourable, I 
shall yet refuse utterly to relinquish my claim 
to Mies Kirby’s hand! For the rest, I may 
say that, if I am a poor man, I am still a 
gentleman, and her equal! Oynthia, my 
darling, you will be true to me?” 

‘* Always!” is her emphatic answer, 
‘« Whatever you may hear, whatever may be 
told you, do not doubt my loyalty. But write 
soon to papa. Suspense and imprisonment 
aré hard to bear!” ~ 

‘My dear one! my dear one!” Then he 
turns to Madame, saying. ‘ You will, per- 
haps, allow us five minutes alone?” and I 
feel very guilty to think we shall be witnesses 
of these poor creatures’ farewells. But 
Madame has no bowels of compassion, and 
says, irately,— 

“ Five minutes! Not one, sir! Cynthia, go 
to your room |” 

With a rapid gesture Cynthia turns to her 
lover. 

“ Good-bye, dear! I will think of you every 
day! °I will never fail you nor forsake you!" 
And with that she lifts her mouth to his, and 
kisses him once, solemnly and sadly, so that 
even Nan is subdued. Then she goes from 
the room. And Keith, hie face all white and 
quivering, turns to our governess. 

‘Whatever happens in the future lies at 
your door! I hold you, and you only, to 
blame |’ and, bowing, he takes his leave. 

Left alone, Madame stands silent a moment ; 


then, with a wild movement of her hands to | 


her head, saye in a low voice,— 
“These girls! these girla! Why should I 
labour early and late for them? What wage 


do I earn but hate and scorn? With all my | 


heart I despise them! I loathe them—/for 





their mother’s sake! Ob, Henry! Henry! had 
you loved me I might have been a. happy 
woman!” 

In that hour, and from this hour, I shall 
pity, even whilst I dislike, her. I am ashamed 
to think in whaf a mean way I had learned 
her secret—the secret she had so long and 
carefully guarded—her love for my father! 

Looking very old and worn she moves to 
the window, and there stands a moment, 
speechless, moveless, Then, all of a sudden, 
she cries quite wildly,— 

‘* My heart bled and broke because of her / 
Let her child suffer as I have done, until all 
that is fair and beautiful in her is transformed 
and hideous! She is like her mother, she will 
soon forget; but I—I, Jacqueline Bosanquet, 
never forget !”’ 

She is dreadful in her anguish and rage, and 
wetwo girls sitclasping each other fast—afraid 
to move, almost afraid to breathe, 

What if she should discover us yet? But 
she does not. 

Walking to a mirror she quietly and 
adroitly smooths her hair, and refastens her 
spotless collar, and, with very much her usual 
manner, goes out to superintend some house- 
hold matters. 

Nan slips out of her hiding-place, and, 
shaking her clenched fist at the retreating 
figure, says irately,— 

**S0 you have the impudence to love my 
father! Why, Bozzy, dear, you might be his 
mother ; and you're resolved to make Cynthia 
unhappy! Youdon’t know who you've got to 
fight against! Come, Molly, we've heard 
enough, All we have to do now is to fight 
that old dragon!” 

‘**T can’t help feeling sorry for her; and I 
wish Keith had been more explicit." 

** Oh, it’s a well-known fact that you area 
born croaker ; and I should like to kaow how 
a girl of your age can forgive and forget old 
insults and harshness?” 

“Tam afraid I don’t forget. Bat, still, it 
is sad to think of Madame's wasted love.” 

‘IT oan’t see with your eyes,” contempt- 
uously. ‘I heard Granny Dyball the other 
day say that when Madame first came here, & 
newly-made widow, she was always ranning 
after papa; bat he was as blind as a mole, 
and did not guess at it. And Granny said, 
when he married mamma, she was like a wild 
woman!” 

‘*You should not listen to such gossip,” I 
say, severely. 

‘Oh, I’m always open to receive instruc- 
tion, And it is just as well to have the whip- 
hand of Bozzy. . Now, take off your shoes, 
and steal upstairs like a midnight marauder, 
I am going to Cynthia.” 

Nan finds Cynthia in tears; and, to lessen 
her misery, tells her she has heard Madame 
vowing dreadfal vows against her peace and 
Keith’s; and not until our sister's lovely eyes 
are all swollen and diefigured does she releat, 
and tell the whole trath. 

Then Cynthia flashes on her. , 

“You are very cruel, Nan! You do not 
care how much I suffer. You only care for 
your own amusement, Oh! how can you 
torture me like this ?’’ 

And Nan, fall of contrition, steals to her 
side, lays her pretty head on Oynthia’s 
shoulders, eaying 

‘“l’m a horrid little wretch! but I really 
don't believe I am quite so bad as I might be, 
Whav's your opinion, Cynthy?”’ 


CHAPTER Iil. 


‘‘Cynru1, I must speak to you,” and there, 
before us, stands Keith; his clothes all torn 
and disordered by hia soramble through our 


hedge. 

“Oh, Keith! this is very dangerous, 
Makers would be most angry to find you 
: here!” 

“She must not, Molly, keep a sharp look- 
ont, like a good girl. You need not go away, 
I have nothing to say that you may not hear. 
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Cynthia, my dear one, after my very curt} tasting all the bitterness of a long separation ; 
diemissal yesterday, what are we to do?” but I will be trae to youin word and deed. 
** I don’t know,” hopelessly. ‘‘ I suppose And trusting you asI do, lask no promise 
we must wait until we hear from papa." | from you, bat that you will write me often. 
‘* Apparently you think mea patient fellow. ' And, when Mr. Kirby’s letter reaches me (if 
Well, I'm not; and who can tell how that! it carries thegood news I shall hope and pray 
horrid woman may represent our case? I may for) I will return toyouatonce. 1 shall direct 
be forbidden to hope !"" my lettera to the post-office, and I believe that 
“Whatever comes,” she says, earnestly, | you will fiad Mre. Chapman our leal friend 
“I sball always love you, K-ith Perhaps ' and ready helper.” 
this trial is sent to test our hearts; and, if} ‘‘Ican see Madame moving about in the 
things had gone well with us, I never should | veranda,” I say, warningly. 
bave shown you so plainly how dear you are} ‘Oa! go, go, Keith! Ob! howhard it is to 
to me!” send youaway. Do not forget me——”’ 
*‘ You darling,” and at this point I discreetly| ‘ Forget! Cynthia,, my darling, my dar- 





torn my head. liag! how can you send me away ?”’ And then 

“Ob, Keith! remember Molly,” whispers; he catches her close to his heart, and fur a 
Cynthia. ‘“ You must not kiss me any more "| little while she speaks in whispers. 

**I should like to know who has azightto; Sbe answers nothing—perhaps she cannot, | 
hiss you if I have not? Bat, Cynthia, I want for the heavy sobs that rise to her lips. 
to talk seriously now—really. Ihave been} ‘ Molly!” in what an altered tone he calla | 
thinking that it would be best to take matters: myname. ‘‘ Molly, take care of her whilst I | 
into our own hands, and get married without'am gone. You are a good little soul, and will | 
asking any one’s permission.” |be watchful of her welfare, Good-bye— 

“Ob!” and his rash proposal takes away Cynthia, sweetheart—good. bye!” 
her breath. ** @ood-bye—do not forget!” and then he ia - 

“* Well, why not? You can trust me! And gone, and my beautiful sister stands looking | 
you're not afraid of poverty.” blankly at me, with the tears running down ' 

‘You feel I trust you. Dear Keith, are you her white face, 
very poor !”’ **Don’t cry,” I urge, with impotent pity. 

* Why?” quickly. “Should you love me “Don’t cry, Cynthy.” 
less? Well, 1 have enough for our wants if| “Oh, Molly! if I should never see him any 
your tastes are as simple as mine. I can give more! My heart feels breaking! ” 
you @ pretty cottage in the country, and we, ‘‘ The darkest hour comes before the dawn,” 
shall not want for necessaries.” I say, sententiously, ‘‘and in a little while all | 

“Ob, I don’t call that being poor! Bat—| your pky will be bright, and you will wonder | 
bat, dear Keith, you—you are not in earnest and smile over your present grief ! "’ 
in asking this thing?” ‘*You do not understand!” she says, in a | 

“I was never more so in my life,”)} low voice, and with her hands pressed hard ; 
emphatically. : on her breast. ‘How should you, Molls ? 

“Bat I cannot. Ob, don’t you see how | Bat, oh! if you could but feel for a moment | 


such # step would grieve my ts, and the intolerable ache here, the awful sense of 


alienate me from my sisters? Ok, as you' desolation upon me now, you would pity 
love me, do not urge upon me!” ’ 


me 

“You mean that I am less to you than your 2 do sy san. Sees he senppemantetey 
family? That you are content to say - | here in the wet and cold ! Come in; you know 
bye to me, and go back to your old life?’ 


Keith told me to be carefal of you.” 
“Not content ; and indeed, indeed, Heaven} Like a child she turns with me towards the 


forgive me if it is a ein, I love you better house, but in the verandah she 

than all the world beside; but I am too young! ‘I cannot meet Madame or Nan this even- 
and ignorant to be a wife! Wait a little,|ing; they would guess the truth. SayI have 
Keith, until Iam older and wiser, more able’ gone to my room with a h ; and come 
to make you happy. You foolish boy, don’t; to me, Molly, dear, as soon as youcan. You 
you know I am only seventeen ?” do me good—you do me good,” and then she 

**Many girls are married prneen. You ' passes wearily in, and I make what exouse I 
hesitate because your faith and love are less'can for her absence—poor, lovely, loving 
than mine.” Cynthia. 

“You wrong me,” distressfully, ‘‘and when| The next day we fall into the old routine. 
you are calmer you will acknowledge this.’ Nan and I go to our lessons (with very 
Listen a moment to me, dear! Is it not true | bad grace Iam afraid), and Cynthia is allowed 
that in order to marry me without my father’s utter freedom, madame having ascertained 
consent you must commit perjury ?” that ‘‘ that wolf in sheep’s clothing " has left 

Unwillingly he answers “ yes.” our village ; and she likes nothing s0 well as 

‘* And the punishment for perjary is heavy ?| wandering down to Mrs. Chapman's, there to 
Shall I, who love you, bring trouble upon you? listen to praises of Keith, and good wishes for 
No, no! Let us wait in hope and patience for} her own fature and his. 
papa's reply and, if it should prove unfavour-| She is paler and quieter than before, and 
able, I promise by all that I hold sacred or | that tinge of melancholy in her lovely violet 
dear to keep faith with you, until I may/| eyes makes her irresistible. 
become your wife without fear or wrong!” Nan and I always know when she has 

“ You are content to wait four years! You' received a letter from Keith, because then the 
are more lukewarm thanI” he cries, very| shadow on her beauty lifts, and the sweet 
bitterly, and Cynthia stands silent a moment, | month is ready to smile, the old glad ring 
grieved and pale. ‘ comes back to her voice. 

Then she lays a gentle hand upon his arm.) It is early Jaly now, and the hay crops are 
and eays, with a tender dignity quite new in! being gathered in. They are especially heavy 
my experience of her,— this year, and the harvest promises to be 

“Were it quite safe to consent to your 
prayer, I would still refase. My husbandshall 
never have cause to blush for me, or in after 








‘‘T should like,” says Nan, dreamily, “' tolie 
like this, and dream all my lifeaway! How 
years reproach me for unmaidenly conduct. | sweet the hay smells, and what @ pity it is 
I know that people regard runaway brides summer eo soon goes |" 


with suspicion and contempt, and even for; She is lying on a heap of newly-mown hay, 
your dear sake I will not lose my woman's with her hat tilted over her eyes, and her slim 
priceless treasure—my good name!” -| fingers idly picking a rose to pieces. 
He stands looking down at her vexedlya' “Doyou know you have pot written your 
moment, then the fine, frank face clears, and imposition\yet?"’ 
bis eyes grow inexpressibly tender. “ Now, Molly, what atease youare! Who 
“‘I never conld reproach you for yielding to could think of impositions on sach a day as 
my urgent wieh ; but, much asI would like to this? Not I, for one; andI really did not 
know it granted, [feel you are wiser than I. dezerve puniehment.” 
And eo, dear Cynthia, to-night we must part, _ I grimace horrily. 





————., 
— 


‘* Nan, you were trying this morning.’ 

“Not more so than other people. Do, 
distort your face in such a fashion. Yon are 
not too good-looking at anytime. Just nox 
you are positively hideous!” 

“And you are bratally frank. Heigho! | 


wonder how soon we shall hear from papa?” 


‘Oh! I’ve no patience with him!” Nip 
says, savagely. “He thinks more of q/ 
* nigger’s' soul than of our three bodies com. 
bined; and it you call that parental, and 
Christian like, 1 don't. Bat where's the use 
of talking. We can’t bring him back ; and for 
aught we know to the contrary, he has buried 
mamma and got a new wife—s0al- black!” 

* Nan! how dare you talk of him so!” 

Bhe carls her under-lip. 

‘‘Pooh ! what harm have I said, my dear 


little Paritan! You ought to have flourished 


in Oromwell's days, and then some goody. 
goody Roundhead would have appropriated 
you; and if ever you grew restive he would 


| have ‘licked you into shape,’ as the boys say, 


Ican see you now, with brown stoff frock and 
snowy bib and tucker, your eyes cast down 
demarely, and——”’ 

“If you please, Miss Molly, Madame has 
sent me to say luncheon waits.” 

“Let it wait!” answers Nan, recklessly. 
“« We are above such valgar failings ae hunger 
or thirst ; and Jane, hurry in out of the sun. 
There is a great freckle on the end of your 
nose, and it spoils your beauty!” 

“Nan,” I remonstrate, when Jane is gone, 
“ how can you be so provoking ? Do yon sap: 
pose that earl can respect you, or that she dos 
net carry back all your stupid sayings to 
Madame?” 

*‘I don’t care about her opinions or her tale- 
— 8 in the least. Molly, where are you 

4 ” 
we Back to luncheon. We ought to obey hard 
and fast rules, you know |!” 

* You are a 1” with more emphasis than 
politeness. ‘ Waits moment. I will go with 
you jast to keep you in countenance,” 

Bat she Joiters so upon the way that we are 
late, and Madame looks up frowningly as we 


enter. 

“If I weratodo my daty I should forbid 
you to eat!” she says; “and for your im- 
pertinence, Nan, you will have your imposi- 
tion doubled.” 

You may guess this meal does not off 
very comfortably. When it is we go 
#© the schoolroom, where I begin to 
my latest fantasia ; and Nan sits biting her 
penholder, and sulkily kicking her legs to and 
fro. Presently Madame enters. 

“Ts your task done?-’ she asks, and I am 
bound to confess Nan’s answer is given ins 
most disres al tone. The words are simple 
enough. ‘I can’sdo it!” The tone says. “I 
won’s!" 

“ Bat I insist it shall be finished, and I 
will be obeyed, at any cost! ”’ 

A bright light flashed into Nan’s eyes. 

“I Would obey you if you were 
in your demands,” she says, quickly, ‘' but you 
are not. You make life as hatefal for us as you 
can, because my mother stands where you 
wished to.” 

Her speech is execrable in taste, and I see 
Madame grow very white. 

* What do you mean ?” she gasps, and goes 
nearer the culprit; and even our clever, dar- 
ing sister shrinks under her wild and outraged 
look ; but she contrives to say,— 

P ‘‘ You know what I mean, and cannot deny 
+ ! ” 

Then, all in a minute, Madame lifts her lean 
hand, and strikes Nan so heavily across the 
cheek that ahe reels under the blow, and bat 
for me would fall. Oualy in a moment oor 
erect, her face quite white save where the cru 
fingers have left their impression. One look 
she gives at Madame, then tossing aside book 
and pen, says in a low voics, hard and deter 


“I will never forgive you. I will never 
render you obedience any more;” but before 


| mined despite its low notes,— 
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she ends madam has gone from the room, 
atterly cowed and vanquished. 

“Qh, Nan!” I ory, “‘ what possessed you to 
speak and act in such a fashion? Yonr life 
might be so much easier if you would but be- 
have decently.” 

She looks at me scornfally. 

“Tam not 80 tame-spirited as come people, 
and I have had enough of Madame’s nonsense. 
It is my tarn now!” 

“Nan, dear Nan !'’T arge, 
thing rash }”’ 

“ You need have no fear for me,” coldly. 
« And now, if you will allow me to pass, I 
will go to my own room. I can be quiet 
there !"’ 

“ Let me come with you, dear!” 

“No; Madame might scoldher model pupil. 
1 wish to be alone!” , 

Bat by the evening her bitter mood has 
qnite passed away. She does not dine with 
us; but when we go upstairs to her room we 
find her sitting very pale and still before the 
open window. She turns her head a little as 
we enter; and Oynthia, putting an arm about 
her, says, gently,— 

‘Poor little Nan! poor little Nan!" and 
sllin a moment the pretty face is hidden in 
the small hands, and sheisshaking with sobs. 

“Tcan’t help it!” she says, between deep 
breaths, “‘ She makes me feel so dreadfally 
wicked. At times I could almost kill her. I 
know I'm a horrid little wretch, and often say 
the nastiest things to you both; but I love 
you—I love you. Oh! you willalways remem- 
ber that, whatever happens!” 

“ Yea, dear, yes !'’ says Cynthia, with a 
humorous smile. ‘ We know there is a sweet 
kernel inside the bitter shell. And now let me 
get you to bed, or to-morrow you will suffer,” 

“T like best to sit here. It is so cool and 
quiet, Cynthy, Molly, kiss me, dears, and try 
to forget how stupid I have been. Oh, how 
my head aches |" 

And, seeing she really wished it, we go to 
our respective rooms ; but half the night I lie 
tossing to and fro, fall of troubled thoughts of 
Nan. Then I fall asleep, and when I awake 
it is late—nearly ten ; and Cynthia, white and 
scared, is standing by my bed, an open letter 
in her hand. 


*‘ Don’t do any- 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Waar is it ?" I ask, sitting erect. ‘‘ What 
has happened ? ” 

“It's Nan!" says Cynthia, and sinks into a 
chair, ‘‘ She gone—run away |" 

“What!” and out of bed I jump. My sister 
7 as though she will faint, and only gasps 
out,— 

“Read it,” and offers the Jetter. 
ao it from her I say, “‘ Who brought 

is " 


“Aboy! Nan met him at Stavely, and 
paid his fare on here ; but read it, Molly, and 
let us think what to do !"” 


“ Dear Cyntay anp Moitiy,— When you kissed 
me to-night you did not guess witat was in 
my mind, and I dared not tell you, because I 
Was 80 sure you would stop me going. I can’t 
stand this sort of life any longer, 80 I am going 
out to papa! I shall tell him all about Keith, 
and if you’re only patient, Cynthy, you will soon 
be happy ‘ ever after,’ like the princesses in 
the fairy tales, You must neither of you fret 
about me ; I shall be quite safe. I have got 
enough money to take me to a friend, who I 
&msure will help mein my adventure. I hope 
I have givenold Bozzy @ scare this time. She 
deserves it. Now good-bye, my dears! I did 
not think how much I loved you until this 
Parting told me the trath, I shall come back 
48800n as I oan, for I've no intention of marry- 
ing any of the African princes, who of course, 
Ma besiege me with proposals.—Your loving 


I “What is to be done ? ” asks Cynthia, when 
had finished this characteristic epistle. 


‘* Where is the meseenger?” 

“Gone! Jsne took the note in, but did not 
think to question him.” 

“And where did Nan get the money for this 
journey ?” 

‘Oh, I wish I had known!" distressfally, 
“T have helped her to go. Only yesterday 
she came to me and borrowed a sovereign. I 
never thought of asking her why she wanted 
such & sum.” 

** Does Madame know ?"” 

** Yes, and she is nearly frantic with fear. 
Molly, where can she be? We have not a single 
relative on this cide of the globe; and we are 
acquainted with so few people that I am 
puzzled to know to whom she refers when she 
says, ‘I have enough money to take me to a 
friend.’ ” 

* Ob!’ Tory, in sudden enlightenment, ‘‘ she 
means Keith! Stavely ison the way to Yarrow- 
dale. Depend uponit she is with him.” 

** Do you think so ?"’ donbtfally. ‘‘ Shall we 
telegraph to him?” 

* Yes, do! You must confess to Madame that 
you know wherehe is. Bat she won't stop to 
scold you now—she is too scared. Run down 
to the cffice, Cynthia, as quickly as you can, 
and I wil) meet you on the way back.” 

**Do! I shall stay at Mrs, Chapman's until 
Keith's answer comes. I feel so guilty, as 
though I had aided and abetted the poor child 
in her flight.” 

**You are not so much to blame as I am,” 
I say, disconsolately, ‘‘ Nan told me some time 
since she should run away, andI ought to 
have remembered she always keeps her word.” 

* Poor little Nan!’ and with that Cynthia 
hurries out, leaving her to. make a rapid toilet. 
Going downstairs I encounter Madame, look- 
ing very worried and white. 

“Did you know of this?” she demands. 
‘¢ Tell me the trath, and quickly.” 

“No! Nan has often said she could not live 
any longer here, but I paid very little atten- 
tion to her threats—she was always so quick- 
tempered.” 

Madame sinks into a chair. 


matters little what I do. I am esteemed as 
nothing in the house; my labour of many 
years is wasted. Oh!” with a theatrical 
gesture, “I wish I had never seen this 
accursed place |” 

Iam naturally timid, but Nan’s flight seems 
to give me that courage I have always lacked. 

‘‘ Madame,” I say, ‘do not you think the 
fault is yours in part? I know we are trouble- 
some and disobedient, but if you had tried to 
win our hearts we might have been better. I 
am sure we should have loved you!” 

And as I pause, in fear and trembling at my 
own boldness, she stretches out her d to 
me, with the first and only gleam of tender- 
ness I have ever seen in her. 

** Molly, you are a good child, and like your 
father. Oh, what will he say to me, what 
think of me, if Nan is lost ?”’ 

‘¢ She shall be found,” I say, moved to pity 
for her. ‘‘Even now I hopefor the best. I 
think she has taken refuge with Mr. Calvert.’’ 

‘‘ What!” screamed Madame. ‘She would 
not so outrage all propriety |” 

** She is too much a child to think of that,” 
I answer. “And Keith will take good care 
of her. Now, if you will permit me, I will 
go to meet Cynthia.” 

As she offers no objection I go out, and 
down the road. I find my sister waiting im- 
patiently for Keith's reply. 

“« What did you say?” I ask. 

“Oh, just ‘Is Nan with you?’ 
be explicit in a telegram.” 

How slowly the minutes wear by, and we 
can almost hear the beating of each other's 
heart, as we wait there in painfal suspense. 
At last the reply comes. 

“No; what do you mean? Is she miss- 
ing?" 

Cynthia bursts into tears. 

Te ae she has destroyed herself ” she 
80) 


One can't 





« Nonsense !"" I answer, although there is 


“TI shall go mad, with all this trouble. It j 





a great sick fear in my heart. ‘‘ Nan would 
never do such a foolish and wicked thing! 
Cynthia, we must bear up as well as we can; 
and it is our duty to les Madame know the 
latest news. I left her in « terrible state,” 

“I hope she will be tortured!" says 
Cynthia, viciously. ‘'She deserves it; but 
for her this never would have happened,’’ and 
I cannot gainsay her. 

All that day we wander like lost sheep about 
the house and grounds. Madame has dis- 
covered that Nan reached Stavely safely ; but 
at this place we lose all clue to her. 

At night Cynthia says,— 

“TI shall sit ap; perhaps Nan is doing this 
to frighten Madame, and she may retarn at 
any moment,” 

So we sit in dreary state in the drawing- 
room, the most silent trio imaginable; and 
quite late in the evening there comes a smart 
peal at the hall bell. 

“Nan!” we girls cry, starting up, and even 
Madame looks eager. 

Bat it is not the child, only a boy with a 
telegram; but oh! what relief it briogs us! 
It is from Keith, and reads thus,— 

‘She has arrived; will bring her home 
to-morrow.” 

Cynthia catches me close to her breast. 

‘* Molly! Moily ! Iam so glad. I can only 
cry!” and Madame, with a relieved look, 
says,— 

“There is no necessity to sit up now. 
Sappose we go to bed.” 

And, just for this night, Cynthia and I are 
permitted to share one room. 

Early in the morning we are astir, Cynthia 
dressed in her daintiest gown, and prettily 
flushed; her large, dark eyes are all aglow 
with love and excitement, for would she not 
see Keith to day ? 

Madame dispenses coffee with the iciest air ; 
and breakfast being ended, 8ay8,—wys 

“You understand, Cynthia, this will not 
alter my decision with regard to Mr. Calvert? 
I am quite ready to admit he is behaving very 
well, but I am not forgetful of his motive; 
neither can I overlook the fact that all this 
time you have been secretly corresponding 
with him.” 

** You left me no alternative,” Cynthia says 
ee. This morning nothing can greatly 

isturb her peace, for he is coming ! 

Bat I am afraid for Nan, and linger behind 
&@ moment to say to Madame (with what bold- 
nees I can assume),— 

* You will not —— Nan; she is so young 
and headstrong, I am terrified to think what 
she may do if driven too far.” 

**Do you suppose for a moment, Molly, I 
oan over!o 2k this escapade ?”’ 

“I think you ought,” I answer, gathering 
courage. ‘She must have suffered a great 
deal before taking such a step.” 

‘Do you mean,” in a low, hard voice, 
‘that I have ill-treated her?” 

‘‘ Madame, yes. All these years you have 
starved us of love, have made cowards of us, 
and done your best to kill whatever good there 
wasinus. And if harm comes to Nan, what 
will my father say?” 

She flashes crimson, and makes an angry 
gesture; but the next moment she turns to 
me with a piteous expression on her worn 
face. 

“T can trast you—you are most like him. 
Molly, long ago, before your birth, before his 


' marriage even, I loved your father, bat he 


} 


' 


| 


would not see it; he had no thought of me. 
I raged and rebelled against my fate, but 
where was the use? He married a beantifal 
doll, and all my good turned to evil then. [ 
have hated you because you were her children, 
but I have done my daty by you, hard as it 
has beer ; and my reward is yoar dislike, your 
contempt. Bot I am not all bad; and for 
your sake—because you are most like your 
father, and are brave and unselfish—I promise 
you, I will not punisk Nan in any way. Now 
leave me; I am enfficiently humiliated.” 
There is such shame, euch pain in her eyes 
and on her face, that in a sudden burst of pity 
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for her I take one hand in mine, and kiss it 
once. 

She starts aside a little; then, saying 
* Don't!" in a choked voice, averta her face ; 
bat, as I leave her, I see there are tears in her 
eyer. 

Towards the close of the hot afternoon two 
familiar figures may be seen coming up the 
garden path, but when Oynthia and I would 
run to meet them, Madame sternly forbids us. 

No,” she says. ‘I have given my word 
not to punish your sister, but I will not per- 
mit her to be welcomed as an honoured guest. 
Remain here!” 

So there we sat, waiting with what patience 
we can; and presently Keith is ushered in, 
followed by Nan, who wears a moat sullen 
expression, 

Of course, his first look is for Cynthia, who, 
blushingly advancing, offers her hand; and 
then, in the face of us all, this audacious young 
man stoops and kisses her apon the mouth ! 

Madame looks daggers, but as he turne to 
her controls herself sufficiently to say,— 

* We have to thank yon, sir, for restoriug 
this rebellious and intractable child to us! 
She, perhaps, esteems it a light matter to 
leave her sisters a prey to anxiety and fear— 
we regard her conduct in another way. May 
I ask where she joined you?” 

“At Yarrowdale. I beg, Madame, you will 
not deal harshly with her. Iam quite sure 
she is sorry for the trick she has played.” 

‘‘Her repentance is open to doubt. She 
certainly has an air of anger rather than 
sorrow.” 

“Tam not sorry!’’ Nan announces, in her 
most uncompromising tone. ‘‘And even to 
save myself punishment I will not say I am!” 

‘* Nan, dear,’ I whisper, ‘‘ Madame has pro- 
mised to let you go free.” 

She opens her eyes to their widest extent, 
and, I am sorry to say, gives vent to an 
incredulous whisile; but, before Madame can 
utter a word of reproof, she breaks out,— 

‘*T want you all to understand that what I 
have done I shall do again if an occasion 
arises ; but I shall be wiser than to go to him !” 
pointing a disdainful finger at Keith. ‘‘I con- 
sider him the meanest young man I know. 1 
would die rather than betray a friend who 
trusted me as I did him!” 

‘It wag for your good, dear!” Cynthia 
urges ; bus Nan replies with a look of ineffable 
soorn, 

“You will dine with us, Mr. Calvert?” 
Madame says, with cold courtesy. ‘ But you 
musé also understand that your conduct in 
this unfortunate affair does not alter your 
position with regard to Cynthia.” 

“I did not suppose it would, Madame ; and 
I am gnite willing to wait Mr. Kirby’s reply. 
I think (with a mischievous smile) my ante- 
cedents will bear inspection.” 

That silly Nan refuses to remain with us 
this evening, and goes to her own room, where 
she sits in sulky state until Cynthia and I join 
her on our way to bed. 

** Dear old Nan!" says Cynthia, nestling 
close to her. ‘I can freely forgive you all 
the trouble you gave us, because you brought 
Keith back to me!”’ 

“Tm glad he goes to-morrow!" Nan 
answers, viciously, ‘‘ He's a sneak!” 

‘*Nan, how vulgar you are! And, really, 
Keith treated you much better than you 
deserved.” 

‘I wish you wouldn't preach, Molly! It’s 
@ bad habit you've got. What a pity you 
weren't born a boy; you might have followed 
in papa’s footsteps.” 

‘** I could not do better, though you do pre- 
tend to sneer at him.” 

‘** Now, don’t quarrel, girls! I am dying to 
hesr Nan’s adventures! Please begin at the 
begianing.” 

But Nan needs a great deal of persuasion 
first. It is only by Cynthia’s adroit manage- 
ment that we hear thehistory of her escapade. 

“T couldn't bear Madame’s nonsense any 
longer,” she begins, abruptly, ‘and I made up 
my mind torunaway. I thought Mr. Calvert 





would be glad to have me with him, because 
we could talk together of Cynthia. And, as 
he has no relations, I fancied he might feel 
lonely ; so I got oué of my window when you 
were all asleep, and orawled down the slates. 
Then I jamped, and hurt my ankle a little, I 
thought I must have shrieked out, but I had 
jast sense enough not to doso. It was quite 
light, and I walked to Siavely, stopping all 
night in the waiting-room. A guard took me 
there, and was kind to me, ([ didn’t tell him 
I bad run away from home.) There I wrote 
my letter, and in the morning I gave it to a 
boy on the platform, paying his fare both ways, 
and giving him sixpence besides, - Then I went 
to Yarrowdale. 


CHAPTER V., 


‘‘Tr was seven o’clook when I reached the 
house where Mr. Calvert was staying; and 
when I asked for him the woman took me 
upstairs to a room where he was sitting with 
a friend. They were both smoking, and 
Keith looked as happy as though he had not 
‘left his girl behind him.’ 

‘* He sprang up when I went in and shouted, 
‘Nan!’ and then he grew white as death. 
‘ What hashappened? Is Cynthia ill? Tell 
me at once!’ 

““T didn’t qaite approve his manner, so I sat 
down and smoothed ont my dress before I 
said, ‘Cynthia is all right, and quite happy, 
although you aren’t with her.’”’ 

“You horrid little wretch! I——” 

** Don’s interrups me please, or I shall never 
get done. Well, satisfied of your well being, he 
asked me next what lucky wind had blown 
me his way. When I found he meant to be civil 
of course I grew cordial, and I said ‘Madame 
struck me, so 1 ran away.’ 

“The gentleman with him burst out 
laughing. I longed to box his ears. Now I 
am glad I did not do it, for although he hasn’t 
many manners he is very good - hearted, 
Keith called him Moretown. Well, when they 
had grown quiet again they asked me to tell 
them all about it; and Mr. Moretown said 
Madame was a beast and I was a brick, and 
slapped me across the shoulder rather harder 
than he need have done. I thought then 
Keith didn’t look as pleased as he should at 
my confidence in him, 

‘«*Whatdo you intend doing now?’ he asked, 
and I said, ‘ why, staying with you, of course!’” 

“« Well, for cool inpudence recommend me to 
Nap,’’ I say, with a shout of laughter. 

‘I fail to see any reason for such valgar 
mirth,” she retorts austerely; ‘‘and if I am 
not allowed to tell my story in my own way, 
I won't tell it at all. Mr. Moretown again 
laughed and Keith was even noisier than he, 
but presently he said, ‘Nan, dear (what a 
Jodas Iscariot he is), I’m afraid that isn't 
feasible, and just think how your sisters will 
worry themeelves ill over you.’ 

“© * We can let them know where I am,’ I 
said. ‘I shall be company for you.’ 

«But don’t you see,’ he answered. ‘ that 
isn’t possible. Young ladies cannot go 
wandering all over the country with men who 
are not related to them.’ 

“Then I got up in a temper. ‘ Very well,’ 
I said, ‘ I don’t wish to force myself upon you, 
80 I will go away. I have helped you often, 
and I thought you were not ungrateful,’ then 
I walked to the door, and he followed me, 
smiling as though it were a good joke. 

““*You silly child,’ he said, ‘ I; only want 
to do the, best for you. Come back and listen 
to reason ; and when I would not Jisten to him, 
he took me up in his arms and carried me to 
the sofa. Then all at once he showed himeelf 
in his true colours; for he said, quite sternly. 
‘You must hear me, and do as I tell you. Don’t 
you know, you foolish girl, if you allow your 
temper (my temper!) to carry you away in 
this fashion you will do something one day 
which you will repent all your life ? ” 

“A very sensible speech too,” I remark, 
sotto voce, but Nan will not hear. 
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‘««T shall take you back to your friends,’ he 
went on ; ‘ but I shall also write to your father 
as to Madame Bosanguet'’s conduct (that wag 
his way of getting out of the bother) and in al) 
things I will try to serve you. 

‘*‘ Bat there, give me actions,and not words, 
I said I would not come home, and justas[ 
was getéing furious Mr. Moretown called 


out, — 

“* Let the little beggar stay, Keith, and we 
will take her to the theatre this evening. It 
will be time enough to talk over plans when 
we come home, and this afternoon we will 
have a row unless Miss Nan is afraid of the 
sea.” 

“I must say we enjoyed ourselves immensely, 
only Keith would persist in ing. cross 
(be called -it Gary. but Mr, Moretown was 
the best ef company. And shall I ever 
forget that evening at the theatre. It was 
“« Sophia” we saw, and I laughed. and oried 
until I was quite ashamed of myself. After. 
wards we such a dainty little supper, and 
then Keith gave me into his landlady's care, 
If I had a chance I should have run away 
again, but I was watched too closely. §0 
here I am, back again, like a bad penny.” 

“ And I see no sign of repentance in you," 
says Cynthia, with mock severity; ‘and it 
appears to me that your time of absence was 
filled with nothing but pleasure!”’ 

“You seem ,to fancy I had no anxiety 
about you!’’ Nan says, hanghtily, “ Very 
few sisters would have rieked what I did for 
your sakes, But, there, a prophet is not 
without honour save in his own country, and 
among his own people. Well, I for one am 
sleepy, 80 we will postpone any farther dis. 
cussion until to-morrow... I say, Cynthy, was 
Bozzy awfully scared ? ’ 

“She was frantic! ”’ 

‘I should like to have kept her in suspense 
for weeks, Good-night; girls !”’ 

‘*I am going to stay with you! Madame has 
given me permission to share your room,” I 
say innocently, but Nan flashes angrily upon 
me. 

‘‘Bo you are to play the part of spy or 
gaoler, which? I daresay either will be con- 
genial to you.” 

It is very rarely that Cynthy speaks any byt 
pleasant words; but now, advancing quickly, 
she lay her hands on Nan’s shoulders, and 
says quite sternly,— 

“How dare you talk like that to Molly? 
She isa the best of the bunch,.and you shall 
not insult her! You are not fit to be trusted 
by yourself, so that Molly has kindly consented 
to take charge of you—and this is how you 
repay her!" ‘ 

Nan firet looks sullen and then ashamed, 
and finally bursts into tears of contrition, 98 
she kisses me warmly. 

‘* You dear, plain, old darling! I seems as 
though Providence has given you all the sense 
and goodness, whilat we’ve got nothing but 
beauty (the vain young puss). There, take 
this easy chair, and make yourself at home! 
After all, I think I shall like this arrange 
mh yo back ily into her old 

e very easily in er 
place in the household, and Madame wise} 
refrains from referring even remotely to hi. 
escapade; bat Cynthia and I notice Nan it 
very proud of it, and assumes such grandiote 
airs, poses so persistently as a heroine, that 
we find a fund of amusement in her. . 

Of course fn a village like ours everything 
is known to everyone, and it is certain that 
Nan is regarded by outsiders as a clever al 
wond young lady, and I overhear the 
cook say to the butcher’s man,— “i 

“Ah! Miss Cynthy’s lovely, and Miss 
Molly's a decent little body, but give me a 
Nan! She's as mischievous as a kitten, but: 
glory in her courage. Why, I don’s think she’ 
afraid of anything.” . 

“She's a smart body!" he answers. 
“ Law, how the missus and me laughed wher 
we heard the trick she had played Madame 
Bless the child's pretty face ! 





Conscious of her proud position, Na 
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‘ Jovers still correspond secretly ; but as Nan 
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carries her head high, and assumes an air of 
protectorship which upsets our gravity con- 
tinually, and brings a frown to Madame’s 
brow. ‘ : 

We are all anxiously waiting for papa’s 
reply to Keith, and until it comes our young 


refuses to have anything more to do with the 
matter I am pressed into their service. And 
so the time wears by slowly enough, and 
another year comes. It is in early January 
that the African mail reaches us, and there ia 
a letter to each of us from mamma, ono from 

pa to Madame, and another to Cynthia. 

With trembling fingers she tears it open, 
and, watching her furtively, I see her lovely 
face flash and pale alternately, and the red 
lips ses themselves in a hard line. Bat 
having read it, she carefully and deliberately 
folds it, and makes @ pretence of eating her 
breakfast. Madame looks elate, but does not 
condescend to impart any news to us, and it 
is with considerable impatience we wait for 
the meal to end. 

Once in the schoolroom, with an hour of 
leisure before us,— 

“What does he say?” I ory. ‘Make 
baste, make haste Cynthia, and tell us.” 

‘Bless you, my children, bless yon! May 
you live longand die happy!” remarks Nan, 
flippantly, but Cynthia does not smile. 

“ Listen,” she says, and reads slowly,— 


‘My Dear DaventTEer,— 

“It was with surprise and some sorrow 
I heard of your entanglement from Madame 
Bosanques and Mr. Calvert. You are very 
young yet to think of love or Jovers, and as 
Mr. Calvert is suspiciously reticent as to his 
family and position, I must refuse to counten- 
ance any engsgement between you at present ! 
Iam writing by this mail to him, and I put 
him on his honour neither to see nor corres- 
pond with you in fature, save to communicate 
to you the subatance of my letter to him. I 
hope to be with you allin August next, when 
I will grant him an interview ; and should he 
answer all inquiries concerning himself and 
family satisfactorily I will offer no further 
objections to your engagement. Until then, 
remember I trust to your affection and 
davghterly obedience to act according to my 
wishes, and I think you will not abuse my 
trust. Your mother’s failing health necessi- 
tates our return from this glorious harvest- 
field, and your unknown sister and brother 
reqnire &@ cooler, healthier climate; but it 
grieves me that I must relinquish my work 
here ; still it is the will of Heaven, and I must 
not complain. 

“Toan only add, ‘Possess your soul with 
patience,’ and all will yet be well with you. 
And remember always, my dear child, there 
is e love higher than earthly love, deeper, 
stronger, fuller, and learn to lean upon that 
thonght. Commending you to the care of 
Heaven, I remain always, 

“ Your loving father, 
“ Henry Kipsy,” 


Nan snatches the letter from her. 

“ What a nice mixtare of worldlinezs and 
religion!” she ories. “* You call hima dreamer 
and an enthusiast! I say he iss very wide. 
awake young man; and though I haven't half 
forgiven Keith for his mean conduct, I don't 
Spptove of our respected father’s doubts, 
Cyathy, you never mean to obey him?” 

“T must—he trusts me ; but it is very hard,” 
acd her lovely head droops low, the tears fall 
slowly down her pale cheeks; and filled with 
anger (becanse is my favourite sister), I 
fay, “ He has left us so long that we can ex- 
pect very little love or submission; and (this 
jetlously) no doubt Celia and Andrew are 
dearer to him than ever we were, or shall be. 

ou see they are with him always, whilat we 
are nothing but aliens. Cyatbie, it is too 

rd for you, too bad for Keith !”’ 
It Keith had a grain of sense, or a bit of 


‘*Hush Nan, you know nothing about it. 
We must wait until we hear from him." 
‘‘And do you mean to say you won't even 
correspond with him?” 

‘*IT am a minor,” bitterly. ‘I cannot please 
myself unless I endanger Keith's safety. 
‘*Look here, Cynthy,’”’ says Nan quickly, 
*T'll do anything I can for you, and I think, 
under the circumstances, I will make friends 
with Keith. You'may count upon my sup- 
port.” 

Cynthia laughs hysterioally. ‘* Thank you, 
Nan; but I'm afraid it isn’t worth much.’ 
Then Madame entering, all further conver- 
sation is stopped; but at the close of the 
lessons, which even Cythia shares, she says,— 
ae do you intend doing in this mat- 
ter?’ 

“My father leaves me no alternative, 
Madame. I shall obey him.” 

‘‘lam glad you have formed so sensible a 
decision,'’ and she sweeps from the room. 

The next day a letter arrives from Keith, 
or rather a note. Cynthia gives it into my 
hands, saying there is nothing which I may 
not read. 


“My Dear Sweetueant,—By this time you 
have learned your father’s decision. It is alike 
cruel and unjast; but he is your parent, and it 
does not become me to say more.’ He has put 
me on my honour not to see or communicate 


to one meeting with you (according to his 
wording), and so shall be with you to-morrow. 
Meet me at the end of the Perton Woods, and 
bring Molly witb you asa protection against 
the ‘‘adventurer”’ who dares to address you 
in the language of love. Keep a brave heart, 
darling ; I shall claim you yet.— Your devoted 
‘* Kerra,” 


**Of course you will go,” I say; ‘but it 
ssems unfair to you that I should form one of 
the party.”’ 

“No; come with me-Molly, dear. I—I am 
half afraid of myself, But how can I let him 
go withont good-bye, perhaps believing I had 
failed him—I who love him more than all the 
world beside. And, Moily, it does me good to 
have you near me; you are so strong and 
wige,”’ 

“What a comfort it is to hear you say so,” 
I remark dryly. ‘‘ 1 had need have strength and 
wisdom, being minus grace and beauty,” 

“Oh, you should not lay Nan’s words io 
heart. She does not mean halfshe says.’’ 

** Yes, I do,” Nan retorts, with decision; ‘‘and 
it is nonsense to pretend Molly is pretty, 
because she isn’t, although she has very good 
eyes. But you silly old thing, don’s you know 
that you're the kindest and best of sisters, and 
have all the virtues under the sun? Cynthy 
and I wonld be lost without you!” 

‘*Thank you,” ironically. ‘i don't much 
care about flattery,’’ and then Mistress Nan 
shakes me heartily, kisses me once in a re- 
sonant way, and pushes me into an easy chair 
(Macame’s) saying,— 

‘‘You wise old thing, I wonder who here 
flutters yon? Why, you're as austere as 
Diana, as invalnerable as—as——”" 

“If you please, Mias Nan, you're wanted. 
Little Tommy Wright says you promised him 
a ball, and he was to wait for it.”’ 

‘* Bless the child! What a memory he has! 
Very well, Mary. I will be down diceotly,” 
and as the door closes on our neat maid, she 
turns to ns with uplifted hands, ‘ I shall surely 
come to beggary; half my allowance is gone 
already for ‘gimoracks’ and toys for these 
village youngsters. Bat yon see, unlike you, 
my dears, I havea repatation to keep up, and 
I can’t afford to lose my prestige!" 





CHAPTER VI. 


Waen we reach the confines of Perton Wood 
we find Keith already there, and seeing us he 
comes forward with a rush. 





Sourage, he would marry her right off.’ 


Cynthia does not speak. She only stretches 





with you after this, but I hold I am entitled / 





out her hands to him, and lifts her lovely 
anguished eyes to his excited face; and 
all careless of my presence, he snafchés her 
—_ tohis breast,and kisses the sweet mouth 
madly. 

Of course I discreetly look away from them, 
and I am free to confess I wish any other per- 
son had been chosen to play propriety. 

Keith speaks in a low voice, but his words 
reach me very distinctly where I stand. 

‘* It seems in our case, sweetheart, the old 
roverb is to be verified, for the course of our 
ove is very far from running smoothly. Wher 

I got that letter I—— well, I’m afraid I swore. 
It was not exactly the sort a man of spirit 
likes to receive, Oynthia, darling, is there 
no way out of our difficulty? Do you never 
think of my proposal to take matters into our 
own hands?” 

‘“‘IT have thought of it often, dear Keith ; 
but my father’s letters make such a course 
more than ever impossible. He trusts to our 
honour!” : 

‘*T thought that was a commodity an ad- 
venturer did not possess.”’ 

“You must not speak so bitterly, Keith. 
Remember this is as hard for me as for you!” 

‘Harder, you poor girl!” remorsefally, 
‘and I am going to teat your faith in me still 
farther. It is true, my dear, that I have a 
seoret carefally hidden from you, which you 
shall know on the morning which makes you 
my wife. But there is nothing disgracefal in 
it, and I have an excellent motive for holding 
it fast. You are not afraid to trust me?” 

“No! ob, no! I should have been glad to 
know that Madame’s suspicions and papa’s 
caution were things of the past; but I will 
ask nothing, seek to know nothing, until you 
choose to tell me all the trath.”’ 

‘* My dear ! my dear! I knew you would not 
failme. Bat, Cynthia, how shall we pass the 
terrible months which must elapse before we 
meet or correspond again?” 

* T cannot tell ; but whatever happens, what- 
ever opposition I may experience, I will not 
fail you; and in three yearsI shall be twenty- 
one!” 

“Three years!” dolefally. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you say an eternity? And who knows what 
may happen in all those thirty-six long 
months?" 

“We must hope for the best ; and there is 
always something a man may do. You are 
not environed as we poor women with forms 
of etiquette and stupid observances. You can 
go out into the world and find work. Keith, 
are you idle all your days? Cannot you find 
some exercise for your talents and energy ?” 

He flushes crimeon, 

‘‘ There is work I could do, but I have long 
neglected it. It will be hard to make a begin- 
ning; bat for your sakeI will do it.” . 

Bhe lifts herself to his level, and kisses him 
once tenderly. 

‘* You are not angry with me that I presume 
to speak of your duty to you?”’ 

“ Angry! mydarling,no! It is such women 


: as you whoare the salvation of men. And now, 


Cynthia, there is no recognised engagement 
between us; but I should like to think you 
wear some gift of mine, and that, whenever 
you look atit, you will remember the giver, and 
pray for our speedy reunion,” and with this 
he slips a ring upon her finger. It is set with 
rabies, which flush blood-red under the chilly 
sunshine. 

‘“* You will wear it always ?” x 

* Always, although it is so beautifal it 
must attract attention. But what shall I give 
you in exchange, Keith? You must havea 
charm against doubt and despondency,” and 
with a sudden gesture she removes a tiny silver 
Maltese cross from her watoh-ohain. 

‘* It is of very little value,” she says, simply, 
‘* but is was my mother’s, and I have always 
loved it for her sake.’’ 

“ Ag I shalifor yours! And now, dear, the 
time has come for us to say good-bye. I must 
not risk meeting you again, and the last train 
leaves here at 4.45. I have not much time to 
spare. Cynthia, my dear, my dear! let no one 
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tempt you from your allegiance to me, let 
ey hy ever come between ua, or mar our 
love |” 

With her white face all stained with tears, 
her lovely eyes dim with weeping, she clings 
aboat him, : 

‘I will never leave you, nor forsake you! ” she 
says, ia the words of Holy Writ; and I, feeling 
this parting is too sacred for other eyes to wit- 
ness, other ears tc hear, walk a considerable 
distance from them; and after a long, long 
time Keith brings her to me. 

‘‘ Take care of her, Molly,” he says. ‘‘ I leave 
her in your hands. Bs good to her, for my 
sake!" 

‘* You may trust me,'’’ I answer, quietly. 
‘I love her too well to be neglectfal of her," 
and I put my arm about my weeping sister. 

‘* Good. bye.” she whispers, brokenly; ‘‘ good- 
bye. May Heaven bless and keep you and 
bring you back to me. Go now whilst I can 
bear the parting.” 

Without another word he éarns, and leaves 
us standing there; and Cynthia watches him 
go with streaming eye, and when she can see 
him no longer says,— 

**Let us go home, Molly. I feel as though 
we shall never meet again, and my heart is 
broken, my heart is broken!" 

Wi thout another word we retrace our steps, 
I silent through utter stupidity, not knowing 
in any way how to comfort her. Nan meets 
us on the stairs, 

‘* Has he gone ?"’ she asks, and as I reply in 
the affirmative retorts, ‘‘ The more fool he, I 
would not have gone without Cynthia even if I 
had had to carry her off by sheer force. But 
young men are not what they used to be. 
ae what a fright you've made of your- 

‘‘Nan, are you quite heartless?’ I ask, 
angrily. ‘Let Cynthia pass. She is notin 
the mood for badinage or scoffs! '’ 

“ Hoity-toity! Molly on stilts! This is 
the eighth wonder of the world!" and she 
rans off lightly laughing, whilst I go with 
Cynthia to her door. There we paused, and 
she says gently,— 

‘* Leave me here, dear. I would rather be 
alone,” and kissing me goes in, leaving me no 
time for remonstrance. 

The next day she is her own lovely self, 
but paler and quieter than before, and there 
are deep shadows in the beautifal violet eye. 
Sometimes I see Madame watching her with 
a gleam of malicious triamph in her black 
eyes, but I do not think my sister is conscious 
of this observance. I fancy at this time all 
her thoughts are of Keith, all her heart 
absorbed in him. 

Spring, cold and wet, comes at last, and in 
passing gives way to an unusually hot summer. 
All the little brooks are dry, and even our 
river ia so shallow that one might safely wade 
through it at any point. 

Of drainage our village is absolutely 
innocent, so that there is small wonder that 
towards the end of June fever breaks out in 
our midat. 

Oar house is so far from the village itself 
that we have little fear of infection, and 
beyond forbidding us to visit any of the 
cottagers, Madame takes no further pre- 
cautions. Bat when, one by one, the poor 
people are stricken down, and not a day passes 
when the death-bell does not toll out its 
solemn dirge, she bagins to show symptoms of 
alarm; and one morning over the breakfast 
table suggests that we shall all move to a 
quiet little place, eight miles distant, until the 
fever subsides. 

Of coarse we all agree. and Nan ia ina state 
of great excitement, and breakfast being ended 
rang off to overhaul her wardrobe, over which 
she makes many disparaging remarks. 

‘‘Bhe dresses me like a child!” she says, 
angrily, “and I am quite as much a woman as 
any of you. My gowns are all short in the 
ekirt and waist. I look a perfect fright!” 

“You grow so qaickly,’’ I remark, pacifi- 


““Oh, yes, I know you always find some 





excuse for Madame. It is my firm belief you 
would plead extenuating circumstances for 
monsters like Nero and Madame Brinvillier's. 
I'm afraid your moral tone is unhealthy.” 

Oar packing proceeds but slowly, owing to 
contiaoual interruptions, bat as we are not 
leaving home for three days this does not so 
much matter. Madame has secured good 
lodgings, and the servants to be sent to 
their respective homes, with the exception of 
Jane who accompanies us— Nan stoutly 
declares in the capacity of spy. So the third 
evening comes; and, tired with our unwonted 
a we sit in Cynthia's room drinking 
ea. 

* Oh, dear,” says Nan, “how glad I shall 
be to get away from this dismal place ! I 
declare these constantly recurring funerals 
make me quite melancholy !” 

‘And I shall be glad to breathe fresh air,” 
adds Oynthia. ‘‘I have felt so faint and 
langaid of late, and to-day my head is like a 
farnace for heat." 

I look at her startled. 

* Don't you think, dear, it would be wise to 
lie down and rest? You are so flashed, and 
your eyes are so heavy.” 

She leans forward suddenly. 

‘Molly, do you remember I said ‘I 
feared Keith and [ would never meet again?’ 
It must have been a presentiment. Girls! 
girls! the fever is on me, and it is generally 
fatal.” 

“Oh, Cynthia ! Cynthia!” cries Nan, with 
a burst of tears. ‘‘ Don't talk like that! You 
are only over-tired. You will be all right in 
the morning!" 

Bat such a great dread fills my heari that 
I can find no word to say; but sit, holding 
the small hot hands in mine, and wondering 
vaguely what I shall do if Cynthia is taken 
from us. And she goes on,— 

“I feel so stupid, and everything seems 
slipping from my memory. Let me say what 
I wish now, for if I am ill, and should never 
recover coneciousness, I would not like to 
leave you all without a word of love and fare- 
well, You must tell Keith that so long as I 
was sensible I thought of him, and held him 
dearer each passing day, and—and——” 

Her faint voice dies suddenly out, her 
golden head falls heavily upon my shoulder, 

‘Fetch Madame,” I say, under my breath. 
‘‘T am afraid she is going to be very ill.” 

Madame comes with all speed, and looking 
down on the flashed face, mutters,— 

‘Th ia the fever. Nan, send Jane for 
Doctor Bradbury; there is no time to lose, 
and to-morrow you girls must leave home. 
pry to you, Molly, not to get into mis- 
chief."’ 

‘‘Oar place is here with our sister,’ I say. 
‘* Madame, we cannot leave her. Rather let 
us share the nursing. Oh! I should never 
forgive myself if I left her to fight through 
this alone!” 

“IT must consalt Doctor Bradbury before 
I give any definite answer,” and, as I am a 
favourite with our medical man, I have small 
doubt of winning his consent to m»® proposal. 

How anxiously I listen for the first fall of 
his step in the verandab, and ranning down, 
I meet him with outstretched hands, 

“Doctor, you must help me! Madame 
wishes to send us away, and it will break my 
heart to go. Give me leave to stay and nurse 
my sister.”’ 

** Are you strong enough?” he asks, gravely. 
“And are you in the least afraid of infeo- 
tion?" 

‘I never had a day's illness in my life, and 
I bave no fear for myself.” ; 

“Then I think we may say yes to your 
entreaty. Now take me to Miss Cynthia.” 

Madame and Jane have already laid her in 
her white bed; and as the dootor bends over 
her, he says,— 

** Yes; it is the fever, and she is likely to 
have a bad time. But I think you may safely 
allow her sisters to remain with her, as they 
wish it; and Misa Molly will, I am sure, prove 
your right hand.” 








To-night Madame and I keep watch ove 
the sufferer. At first she is very restless, bn 
finally falls into a heavy slumber; and |, 
being weary with the labours of the past threg 


days, am beginning to doze, when, suddenly, 


& voice sings, shrilly,— 
** Never to meet again, love! Never until we die!" 


and there is Cynthia, sitting erect, with flashed 
cheeks, and wild, wandering eyes. 

Instantly Madame rises, and, with gentle 
force, lays her back upon her pillows, holding 
her there with strong, sinewy hands. 

Bat to-night we spend an awfal time, A] 
through the dark hoars our poor girl alter. 
nately laments and entreats for Keith; utter. 
ing piteous reproaches against those who have 
come between her and her love, and occasion. 
ally breaking into still more piteous songs, 

Even Madame is moved, and I know by the 
nervous play of the muscles about her mouth 
that she is terribly afraid for Cynthia. 

As the first grey streak of light shows in 
the sky Doctor Bradbury comes again. 

“I could not rest,” he says, simply. “I 
am very anxious about this poor child.” 

‘Keith! Keith! Keith!” ories my sister, 
‘Oh! give him back to me!” 

‘‘Who is this man for whom she asks 5 
persistently ?” 

‘Her lover; bat Mr. Kirby declines to 
receive him into the family until he is assured 
of his position and respectability.” 

‘You must send for him. If she has any 
chance of recovery it lies in his coming.” 

**T do not know where to fiad him. Molly, 
have you any idea of his | gama locality ?" 
Madame questions, anxiously. 

‘*No!l” I answer, bitterly. ‘ Both you 
and my father forbade any correspondence 
between them until August; and for aught 
either of you care, Cynthia may die unsatis. 
fied. I hope you will both be properly proud 
of vour work.” 

Even in my anger and my pain I am 
conscious of the doctor’s surprise at my out- 
break. I am usually so meek that, io her 
teasing moods Nan calls me Griselda. 

Madame says nothing, but I think her 
conscience is already reproaching her, and I 
am wicked enough to feel glad, 

Doctor Bradbary stays with us three hours, 
and, promisiog to return as quickly as possibly 
goes out of the room, I following. 

“ Tell me," I say, in alow, hard voice, “Is 
there any > ald ys 5, 

* Very little ; unless you can find and bring 
her lover here. Bat I will do my utmost.” 

‘-I know you will!” and I toil wearily up 
again. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘* How atupid you all are!" cries Nan, with 
tears in her pretty eyes. ‘‘ You haven't 4 
grain of sense among you. Of course Keith 
must be found, and it won't be hard to fiad 
him either. We must advertise for hia. 
Give me pen and paper, and I will soon write 
you out a copy,” and she is as good as her 
word. This is her advertisement, 

“ Should this meet the eye of Keith Calvert, 
he is requested to come to Stonecourt without 
delay, as C —— is dangerously ill.” 

We lose no time in despatching drafts of 
this to the various dailies, and shen try t 
wait patiently for an answer, or, still better, 
the sight of Keith's handsome face. na 

The day wears heavily by, and the deliriam 
seems momentarily to increase, and hope is 
almost dead within us. Then comes night— 
the dreadfal night—when a a a upon 
Cynthia, and the flash dying her face 
leaves her ghastly white, like some beaatifal 
statue. She is so still she scarcely seems t0 
breathe ; and at times we watchers, grasping 
each other's hands, lean over her in agon 
fear lest she has passed away for ever. 

Morning comes at last, with ite myried 
sweet scents and sounds, its glory of light an 
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life ; 
ight, me to take some rest. 

“ Ve er overworking yourself,” she 

says, wisely. | 

and what we should do with two invalids on 

our hands I cannot think!" And acknow- 


jedging the wisdom of her words I go to my 


room, 


werien I wake it is noon, and the sun is 
hining hotly down upon the roof, making the 
upper rooms almost intolerable. 

Faint and weary I go down, and walk to and 
fro along the verandah, wondering 
pe the end of our trouble, and praying 


not Cynthia, who has all things to make life 
ly and glad. 


*You will break down next, ; 


hat will | 
“ — May he come in?” 
that if one of us must be taken it may be me,| ‘ Yes, yes,” and as she speaks the door 


ito stretch out feeble, 


and Nan, who has slept a little during ! golden head, shorn now of its heavy locks, 


moves restlessly upon the pillows. 


** Cynthia,” I whieper, **Do you know me, | 


darling?" 
** Yes,"" comes the faintest whisper. ‘ You 
are Molly! Am I going to die?” 


| ‘'No, no, no!" I begin vehemently, then 
there to snatch a few hours of restless o myself, remembering the necessity for 
| calm, 
, bat we hope now for the best. Do you thiak 


‘* Dearest, you have been terribly ill, 


you could bear to see Keith now?” 

An! the sudden light on that wan face; it 
answers better than words. 

* He ia here, and waiting now to see you! 


She tries 


opens, and there stands her lover. 
welcoming hands, 


Aawift step along the gravel startles me, | vainly endeavours to utter his name, as with 


and, tarning, I see a hurrying figure—Keith's. 
Bot can that white, haggard face, those 
miserable, despairing eyes be his? I stretch 
ont my hands to him with a wild ory. 

“You have come at last?” I say; and 
grasping my fingers in a painfal grasp, he 


othe —1—too— late?’ 

“T hope not, I pray not. 
and no more.” 

“Then why are you not with her? Why 
did you not advertise for me before ?"’ 

“JT have been getting a little needfal rest; 
and her illnese was so sudden we had no 
earlier chance, and we did not know where to 
find you." 

“TI lefé her in your care,” he says, with 
bitter unreason, “and you have neglected 
your charge. I thought I could trust you.” 

“Tam not able to stave off illness,” I an- 
awer, meekly, too sorry for him to be angry ; 
“bat I wish, with all my heart, it was I and 
not Cynthia lying at death's door. 
would miss me.”’ 

In an instant his manner changes. 

“Poor little Molly! I was a brate to speak 
like that. Bat you are such a good soul that 
everyone imposes upon you. Forgive me, 
dear. I am so wretched that I am scarcely 
answerable for my words or actions. If it 
had not been for Moretown I should not have 
seen your message. I never read the ‘agony 
oolamns,’ and it was only by chance that he 
fell across it. Now, Molly, take me to her at 
once; every moment is precious.” 

“You must be prepared for a great change," 
Teay, sorrowfally. ‘‘She will not know you. 
She has lain in a stupor a day and « night.” 


She is just alive 


No one 


He catches his breath quickly, but makes | 


no response, and in silence we make our way 
to the sick. room. 

Madame looks up as we enter, and a relieved 
expression crosses face. 

“You have come! Heaven grant you may 
save her yet !"’ 
_ Without a word he goes forward, and, stand- 
ing by the bed, looks down on that white and 


wasted face, the silent, rigid form. Then' 


suddenly falling on hia knees, hides his 
tortured face in the coverlet; and we, stealing 
out, leave him alone with Oynthia and his 
anguish, 

_. When, at length, we venture to return, he is 
sitting beside her, apparently calm, holding 
one thin hand in his, and watching her with 
such love and yearning in his dark eyes that 
involuntarily the tears rise to my own. 

For the rest of to-day he and I watch to- 
gether, but at night Madame insists Keith 
shall take some rest in an adjoining room; 
and after & great deal of persuasion he agrees, 
on condition that at the slightest change in 
Cynthia's condition we will call hia. 

Bat through the long night there is no 
alteration in her, and once or twice Nan 
Whispers heartbrokenly,— 

‘Molly, Molly ! oan you hear her breathe ? " 

Then, just ag (aay is breaking I feel a slight 
Btir in the bed, gradaally Cynthia's eyes 
até opening upon us. 

Ran, Nan,” I gay, “and fetch Keith!” 
she needs no second bidding. The weary 


; & low 


ory he springs forward; and the next 


moment he has her up in his arms, held fast 
and close to the heart which has no thought 
|for any save her; and we,. feeling such a 
meeting is sacred, steal out and leave them 
there together. z 


. _ * 

She had been very near death's door, bat 
from the time of Keith's arrival she begins to 
mend, and Nan, recovering her old vivacity, 

' calls him irreverently the ‘‘ Novel Tonic.” In 
a fortnight Cynthia is able to sit up. 

‘* And now,” she says, ‘as I am improving 
in health, Madame will send you away agaia ; 
and I am wondering how I shall bear to lose 
you, having had you with me for such a long 


‘and blessed time," 


** T shall not go,” Keith announces stonutly. 
‘*And I have come prepared to prove my 
respectability! It is time all this mystery 
was cleared up. I am ashamed that I should 
ever have thought it necessary to put you to 
| the test.’ 

“The test, Keith! What do you mean?” 

‘*T deserve you should be angry with me; 
but I hope you will seeI had s»me shadow of 
excuse for my condact. Oyntbia, my darling, 
I have been sailing under false colours too 
long!” 
| “This gets interesting,’ says Nan, our 
irrepressible. ‘‘ Pray go on, Keith, and make 
full confession of your crimes.” 

“ The fact is,’ began Keith, not heeding her 
-interraption, ‘all this while I have beon 
masquerading ; in nther words, using a name 
‘to which I have no claim! Iam Keith 
Madox, Lord Whitehouse——” 


‘*Oh!” from Nan, bat profound silence on hi 


Cynthia's part and mine, 

“I only came into the title two years ago, 
and through the death of my only brother, 
Barrows Madox. I cannot speak calmly of 
him yet, poor fellow, for his end was tragic, 
and his ruin was wrought by the woman he 
loved. 
| ‘‘She was the only child of a penniless 
| gentleman, and beautifal beyond description. 
Barrows met her at Boulogne, and she used 
| every art of which she was mistress to bring 
him to her feet. This was not difficult. He was 
lp susceptible young fellow, and no match for 
‘her. In a little while he was her devoted slave, 
and shortly he wrote me he was the happiest 


promised to marry him. 

** No time was lost in preparing the wedding 
finery; in fact, I had only time to scamper 
over from New York (where I then was) to 
officiate as groomeman. Barrows had cer- 
tainly not praised his betrothed too highly ; 
she was superbly beautifal in a strange 
fashion, which reminded me somewhat un- 


other women of that ilk. 


believe she guessed this, for later on she did 
her best to 
and for awhile she succeeded. 

‘* Well, they were married, and as Lady 
Whitehouse had a passion for travel he took 
her to India, and we did not méet again for 
six months. Then I came upon them in 





London, and the change in my brother fairly 


' remarks, very audibly. 


man in all the world, for Ciris Desbrow had — 


pleasantly of the ‘Serpent of the Nile,’ and 
She was gracious to | 
me, bat I continued distrustfal of her; and I | 


rejudice Barrows against me, | 


staggered me. He looked years older, and 
his honest face bore evident marks of dissi- 
pation. 

‘** I questioned him as to the change ,I' saw, 
bat he answered pettishly, and I let the 
subject drop. Bat I very soon knew the 
cause, My lady's flagrant flirtations, and 
openly expresded partiality for an old lover, 
were soon the favourite themes for drawing- 
room goseip, and it was said all Barrows’ 
threats and entreaties were treated with 
insolent contempt by her. 

‘* Things went from bad to worse, until this 
ill-assorted couple had been married a year ; 
and then, one night, Barrows came to me, and 
it ever a man was mad with shame and grief 
he was. 

‘*T asked him what had happened. At first 
he could not tell me; bat when he had grown 
a little quieter he said that life was 
practically over with him; that only that 
night Ciris had told him she never loved him, 
and now she loathed him because he stood be- 
tween her and the fellow she condescended to 
favour ; that but for his rank and wealth she 
would never have married him. 

‘There was worse, far worse, to tell, but he 
was loyally silent. He would not proclaim 
her shame to the world, or put her away. 
Rather he preferred death for himself. 

** When he lefé me (going by his own earnest 
entreaty alone) he .went back to his ruined 
home, and shot himself. . 

‘He had kept her guilty secret, bat by some 
chance the whole story leaked out, and she 
stood confessed as a faithless wife, a woman 
beyond the pale of meroy or pity. 

“A mercifal jury brought in a verdict of 
‘suicide whilst temporarily insane,’ and Bar- 
rows was buried with our parents. But his 
tragic end made a profound impression on me; 
and I vowed, if ever I married, my wife should 
remain in ignorance of my true position until 
T had tested her love beyond doubt. Oynthia, 
can you forgive me?” 

“T forgive you freely ; but I wish you had 
known me trues!” she answers, distressfally. 
‘' Keith, I believed in you as the good believe 
in Heaven, although, indeed, your whole life 
seemed surrounded by myatery.” 

‘*T am heartily ashamed of myself for any 
doubts I may have had ; but, remember, I had 
terrible cause to be wary.” 

‘*Say no more, Keith; we will forget all 
that is gone, and bs happy in the present,” 
and her sweet pale face flashes as she turns to 


m. 

“T think we are rather de trop,” Nan 
“Suppose we make 
—— Molly, as dear brother Jonathan would 
Bay ” 


* * . ca * 


A letter from Keith’s solicitor having proved 
his identity beyond dispute, Madame, of 
course, raises no objection to his frequent 
visits, and Cynthia is in the seventh heaven 
of delight. 

Then comes a day when all is excitement 
throughout the house, for our parents are 
expected. 

Madame drives to meet them, leaving us to 
array ourselves under the verandah. 

She has steadfastly declined Nan'‘s offer to 
accompany her. I fancy she is anxious to 
explain Keith's altered position to them, and 


_ the grand alliance Cynthia is now to make. 


So we wait as patiently as we can for their 
coming, and soon the sounds of returning 
wheels warns us they are near. 

In a few moments we see papa spring out 
and assist mamma to alight. 

She runs towards us, and then there follows 
such a multitude of kisses, such a babel of 
voices, that I am bewildered and dazed. 

When [ have time to notice anything clearly 
I find that Celia is a very pretty, dark-eyed 
child of nine, and that Andrew is her exact 
antipodes—a white-haired, white-lashed, plain 
little fellow of seven, with a salien brow and 

eevish mouth ; bat I think I am prepared to 
love them both, if only they will let me. 
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Oynthia is married with great éclat, and 
after she is gone the house seems 80 quiet and 
desolate that we two girls cling the closer to 
each other, and Nan openly expresses her dis- 
satisfaction at the state of affairs. We had 
hoped so much from mamma and papa, and are 
miserably disappointed. They are very, very 
kind to as, bat it is easy to see that Celia and 
Andrew are more to them than we can ever 
be. Perhaps it is natural, because they have 
been always with them, but it is none the less 
hard to bear. 

And when, a little later, Cynthia invites us 
to Whitehouse, we are only too glad to go. 
There Nan completes her conquest of Mr. 
Moretown, who is the younger son of General 
Moretown, and well provided for. So Nan, 
too, marries. and begins her brilliant, happy 
life, whilst I am left alone. 

It ia very sad for me then; but the time of 
my loneliness does not last long. One day 
De. Bradbury comes to me. 

‘* My dear,"’ he says, with that grave gentle- 
ness which always marks his manner to me, 
“my dear, 1am many years older than you, 
but I believe I can make you happy! Do you 
love me weil enough to marry me?” 

And I, scarce believipg the evidence of my 
own senses, stretch my hands gladly to him. 

**I love you more than all the world!” I 
ory, and then can find no other word to say. 

a * _ * * 


‘Just the very match for Molly,” says 
Nan, laughing. “ Plenty of folks to look 
after, an elderly husband to cosset, and plenty 
of work to do mixing medicines. It is to be 
hoped she won't poison any of her lord's 
patients !'’ 

[THE END. ] 








oe eee 


FACETIA. 


Tom: ‘ Before you were married did your 
wife——” Dick: “ Idid not have any wife 
before I was married.” 

Some of the domestics seem to imagine that 
coffee, ike some kinds of medicines, should be 
well shaken before taken. 

Ir is thoee who haven't had la grippe that 
crack jokes about it. Those who have can’t 
see where the Jaugh comes in. 

Parent: ‘What made you accept that 
young Snobs?” Daughter: “I was afraid 
that he might go farther, and fare worse.”’ 

‘‘Gottx!” gasped little Johnny as he 
finished the second crock of stolen preserves, 
‘*I feel as if I had been smoking pa’s pipe.” 

An Outp Fnrimenxv.—Amateur Humorist: 
“ That'sa pretty good joke, now, isn’t it?” 
Weary Editor : ‘I used to think so ten years 
ago.” 

SentimentaL Wire: ‘‘ Last night I dreamt 
that I was in heaven.” Groff Husband: “ You 
did, eh? Why the deuce didn’t you stay 
there?" 

Frast elder (at the Kirk “‘skellin” ): “ Did 
ye hear Dougal More snoring in the sermon ?”’ 
Second elder: “Parfeo'ly disgracfu’! He's 
waukened 's a’!” 

He: “Do you think your father will object 
to our marriage?"’ She: “No, indeed; I am 
the oldest of a family of six girls and he'll be 
glad to have me off his hands. 

Pattent (feebly) ; ‘‘ Hadn't you better bleed 
me, dootur ?”” Doctor (rubbing his chin absent- 
mindedily and mistaking the question): ‘' Wait 
until you are well, my cear sir.”’ 

A youna Marrrep Courts —‘* Why, Charles, 
if Ididn’t actually see you yawn just now.” 
‘* Well, dearest, you know that we are now one, 
and I never can keep awake when I'm alone.” 

_“ Waar would six ounces of tea come to at 
sixty cents a pound?” asked the teacher of a 
class the other day. ‘' Leaves!” replied the 


Lavy Parronzss (Registry Office of Charitable 
Society): ‘Aud why are you leaving your 
present place?” Small Applicant: ‘‘ Please, 
’m, the lady said she can do with & less ex- 
perienced servant! ” 

Jonnny: ‘‘ Mamma, what's the use of keep- 
ing the whip you use on me behind the motto 
* God bless our home?'” Mamma: ‘‘ Can you 
suggest a better place?” “ Yes, put it behind 
the motto, ‘I need thee every hour.’"’ 

Mrs, A.: ‘So your daughter is studying for 
the stage?’ Mrs, B.: ‘Yes, and she is pro- 
gressing very rapidly. Mra. A.: “How. far 
has she got?” Mrs. B.: “She has already 
had her photograph taken as Lady Macbeth. 

Tue Pracemaxes : ‘Don's you know it. is 
very eons. fo fight, little boy ? What does 
the good k say ?’? Tommy (who had jast 
polished off the clasg bully): ‘I dunno, I 
ain’t readit no further than David an’ Gerlire, 

Wire: “I’ve got a new cook-book.” 

Hasband: ‘‘Oonfound your cook- books. They 
are all alike. They tell you to take so much 
of this and so much of that, but they don’t 
tell how to get the money to buy the ingre- 
dients.” 
‘' Dip not the sight of the boundless blue 
sea, bearing on its bosom white- winged fleets 
of commerce, fill you with emotion?” ‘ Yes,” 
replied the traveller, ‘at first it did, but after 
awhile it didn’t fill me with anything. It 
emptied me.” 

A meppiEsome old woman was sneering at a 
young mother's awkwardness with her infant, 
and said: “I declare, a woman never ought 
to have a baby unless she knows how to hold 
it!” “ Nora tongue either,” quietly responded 
the young mother. " 

Brown : “ It’s terrible the way these coal 
dealers cheat you. There’s not more than 
twelve hundred in that ton.” Little Johnnie: 
‘‘ Perhaps, dad, the coal man weighed it on 
the same scales as you weighed that twenty- 
pound fish you canght.” 

Lawyer: ‘Did you give Mr, Skinflint your 
note for the amount, as I advised you to?” 
Young Widow (weeping): ‘ Yes, I did. I wrote 
him the sweetest little note that ever was, and 
the very next day he came and puta mort- 
gage on my farniiure.” 

‘ How did you like Mr. B.’s singing at the 
concert last night ?’’ asked a lady, of a woman 
accastomed to surprising her friends by her 
unexpected epeeches. ‘*O I enjoyed it very 
much,” was the enthusiastio reply. ‘He is 
really quite a prima donna, isn’t he? ”; 


Painorpan: “So you want to leave me and 
go into business for yourself.” Olerk: ‘ Yes, 
sir.” “But you have hardly had sofficient 
experience.” ‘“ Not had sofficient experience? 
Haven’t I gone through two bankruptcies 
—_ you? I don’t think I’ve got much more 
to learn,” 


Srrancsr: ‘‘ Where does that new dentiat 
have his office ?’’ Policeman: ‘‘ You mean the 
one who pulls teeth without pain?” Stranger : 
‘* Yes.” Policeman: ‘Go right around the 
corner. You will have no trouble finding his 
office. You can hear his patients yell halfa 
block away.” 


Corrnna (to her little brother, who insists on 
‘staying up,” to the great annoyance of both 
herself and Mr. Wilkins): ‘‘ Freddy, don’t you 
think you had better go to bed, now?” Freddy : 
‘“No; I want to see Mr. Wilkins explode be- 
fore I go.’ Mr, Wilkins: ‘Good: gracious ! 
what can the child mean?" Freddy: “I 
heard Corinna tell mamma that you were 
about ready to ‘ pop.’” 

Two ladies, during a friendly meeting in the 
street, got to quarrelling about their age, and 
used very strong language towards each other. 
At last, as if to end the dispute, one of them 
turned away and said in a very conciliatory 
tone of voice: ‘ Let us not quarrel any more. 
I, at least, have not the hears to doit. I never 
knew who my mother was; she deserted me 





bad small boy, and since then he prefers 
to sit down edgewize, : 


when a baby and who knows but that you 
may have been that heartless parent ? "' 








—. 


“T nave this evening been preaching to, 
congregation of idiots,’ said a conceited Young 
parson. “Then what was the reacon yo, 
always call them ‘beloved brethren?! 
replied a strong-minded lady. : 

“ Ligurueap,” exclaimed his excellent wif, 
testily, “ you are_a greater fool than I too 
you to be!" ‘ Thanks,” he said gratefally, 
bat. meekly, “That is to say, I grow upm 
you by acquaintance, Ab, my ownest own, 
you haven't half found me out yes,"* 


C.: “ What. is the reason mothers who go iy 
the watering are always accompanied 
by their daugbtera?”. D,: That's an olf 
custom. It goes back to the time when Rebeoe 
captared her husband, Jacob,. at:the welj, 
Ever since women have been going #0 watering 
places to catch husbands.” 


Misrness: ‘ Bridget, I told ‘you the othe 
day that I didn’t object td you giving you 
cousin a meal when he comes, bat I fiad you 
feeding the policeman, the batcher's boy, the 
grocer’s boy, the milkman, three hostlers from 
the nex} street, and the ashman,.” Bridget: 
‘Share mum, they’re all me cousins?” 


Curonic Borrower: “Can you lend m 
twenty dollars for a few days?” Waary 
Friend: “ Why don’s you pawn your watch?” 
“ Because it is a keapsake from my dear 
mother, and I don’é like to part with it,” 
‘““My money isa keepsake from my dear 
father, and I don’t like to part with it, either,” 


Jupae (to defendant in the witness- box) : “If 
you were to take your hands out of your 
pockets it would be more respectfal to the 
Court.” Defendant: ‘‘1 hope the Court will 
forgive me, my lord, but I simply did it for s 
luxury?” Jadge: ‘A luxury!” Defendant: 
‘Yes; my solicitor has had his hands in them 
up to. now.” 


Satesman in shoe shop (deferentially): “1 
hardly think a No. 2, ma’am, will —" 
Customer (with some asperity): ‘That is the 
size I always wear, sir. If you have none! 
will go elsewhere.” Salesman (equal to the 
occasion): ‘‘I was speaking of the ordinary 
No. 2. Here is a fine grade of shoe we call the 
amplified No.2.’ (Sells her a pair of fives.) 


Lapy (to applicant for position as domestic): 
‘* My goodneas! This referetice is signed by 
Mrs. Upton.” Applicant; ** Yis, mum, she 
signed it herself, mam, after I'd been theres 
wake, mum.’ “ Bat Mra. Upton has been 
dead for twenty years.’”’ ‘*Is that so? Wall! 
wall! Is’s wan place afther another Oi've beea 
gettin’ on that -act-ter far twenty-foive 
years an’ Oi niver heard before that the poor 
leddy was dead. Hiven reat her sowl!” 


‘“ Suay,”’ stuttered an inebriated politician as 
he staggered into police headquarters the other 
night, ‘‘want to be arrested for poliga—hic— 
my.” ‘How is this? You are no Mormon,” 
said the officer in charge. ‘ Yesh,I be. I— 
hic—jea been up to th’—hic—front gate, saw 
two wives jawio’ me out 0’ th’—hic—hic—top 
window. Straight business, m’ fren--hic— 
lock me upquick, Rather be in—hic—jail for 
polig'my ‘a go home and meet two Mrs. 

miths."’ 


“Bax!” he called to a Woodward Avenue 
grocer the other morning, ‘I’m in a great 
hurry and can’t linger. My wife wants 
stuff to make some mince-meat, Pat it up 
and I'll call in as 1 go to dinner.” “ Very 
well,” was the reply, and when he returned 
the grocer pointed to a heap of packages 00 
the counter and said: ‘Guess I’ve got evéry- 
thing put up for you.” ‘‘ Gewhitaker ! but you 
don’t mean that pile is for me!" “ All your®, 
sir.” ‘' Bat youdon’t claim that I want thirty- 
four ingredients to make a mince pie?” .\ Oaly 
the usual jogrediente, sir—meat, ny Tod 
rants, raisins, epice, pep Vv ° ° dl 
nite, citron, cloves and 80 forts, tt Cin 

ppens to remember anything 
to put in just call me up by telephone. Bie! 
over the list twice and am gure I have it 
right. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen’s travelling expenses generally 
run to £6 per mile. 

Quaen Vieronia has the largest bound book 
ever made, It is eighteen inches thick and 
weighs sixty three pounds. It contains the 
jubilee addresses of congratulation. 

Lavy Anne Buont and her daughters are 
spending the winter in Egypt. ‘They have 
adopted Arab dress, and their house, which is 
on the borders of the desert, is.as primitive in 
construction as ordinary Arab habitations. 

Tue Queen’é life at Windsor is not quite so 
retired as at. Cowes. Her Majesty has more 
guests at dinner, and more visitors are enter- 
tained at the Castle, 

Tuere is ® touch of pathos, as well as 
romance, in the desire of the Empress 
Augtitta that the hoop of gold welded on her 
arm on the day of her betrothal should be 
buried with her. 

Tue spring hats promise to be all “lacey” 
and flowery, with feathers used sometimes to 
nod over the edge of a wide brim, and their 
shapes are very picturesque and becoming. 

Ar a successful fancy ball at Cairo, the 
feature of the evening was a Lancers set of 
“devils and angels.” The former presented a 
most satanic appearance, dressed entirely in 
black, with horns and long tails.. The angels, 
who wero all chosen for their beauty, were 
clothed in pure white, and wore golden halos. 

Basy Parmvczt Umssrro p'Aosta will own 
some amalgamated relations when he grows 
up, and may feel half puzzled what to call 
them. His mother is his cousin, grandmamma 
is Aunt Clothilde, uncles ‘are great.uncles, 
and the big brothers, who have come in for 
most of the father’s money, are cousins as 
well, Elegant Queen Margherita will; prefer 
to be aunt, not great-aunt, 

A ract not generally known is that the 
Queen takes 8o lively an interest in the way 
the money given by Sir Edward Guinness to 
the London poor is to be Iaid out that she 
has very frequently honoured Lord Rowton, 
one of the trustees; with her views on the 
subject. The Queen knows a great deal 
about the condition of the London poor, and, 
according to Lord Rowton, Her Majesty’s 
suggestions are of the greatest value. 

Weppise albums are a late novelty. A 
gorgeouely bound volume contains the mar- 
riage certificate—usually illaminated in most 
artistic atyle—and photographs of the bride 
and bridegroom, bridesmaids and best man, 
wedding guests in sheir finery and the offi- 
ciating clergy, with the autograph of each 
under the corresponding portrait. Uluminated 
inscriptions of date, time and place complete 
the record. 

A wonvERFUL pin to be stuck in an evening 
bodice is the fac-simile of a hand mirror. 
The glass part is formed of a flat diamond. 
Ik is framed in tiny diamonds, and the handle 
is of diamonds a little larger. So clear is the 
large one that forms the glass that one could, 
with perfect success, pnt a miniature photo- 
staph under it, and it would be exactly as if 
& face were represented; it is a diamond. 
framed edition of a pretty woman “as in & 
lvoking:glaga,”” 

A yew fashion has developed itself among 
lsdies of exquisite taste, fashionable ladies in 
Spirit, who have watchful, jealous husbands, 
ladies who lack the opportunity to enjoy a 
v'andestine cocktail at home, or even the less 
lvebriating créme de menthe in the evening. 
Tais newest fad is for the Turkish baths. I 
koow of @ fashionable bath of this city 
where the accommodations are icularly 
fhe s and the outfit is deliciously rich, and 
| know of several prominent ladies who make 
: their rendezvous three times aweek. They 
Sent = oan eat pestioniee ‘* rubbers,” 

mm ir 8 chap 
aod & vast deal ot affection. i e 





STATISTICS. 


Messvne 209 feet on each side and you will 
have a square acre within an inch. 


Tuerz are in London 960 licensed lodging. | 


houses, with accommodation for about 40,000 
lodgers. In 115 of these religious services are 
conducted by the Lodging-house Mission. 

Investications show that insects flatier 
wings of enormous area in proportion to their 
weight at the rate of 200 or 300 vibrations per 
second ; while the pelican makes one per 
second, the area of surface employed being a 
trifling fraction of that needed by the smaller 
creature per unit of its own weight. 

Durine the year 1889 the distance traversed 
by the steamers of the White Star fleet was 
as follows :—Liverpool and New York service, 
390,600 miles ; London and New Zealand ser- 
vice, 200 500 miles ; Hong Kong and San F'ran- 
cisco service, 245.500 miles; in addition to 
which there have been various voyages amount- 
ing to 28,280 miles, making a toial mileage for 
the year of 864,880 miles, 





GEMS. 


‘‘ Lirg,” says the Arabs,“ is of two parts, 
that which is past—a dream; that which is 
to come—a wish.” 

So surely as the day and the night alter- 
nately follow one another, does every day 
when it yields to darkness, and every night 
when it passes into dawn, bear with it its own 
tale of the results which it has silently 
wrought upon each of us, for evil or for 
good, 

Every man has two educations—that which 
is given to him, and the other which he gives 
to himself. Of the two kinds, the latter is by 
far the more valuable. Indeed, all that is 
most worthy in a man he must work ont and 
conquer for himself. It is that which con- 
stitutes our real and best nourishment. What 
we are merely taught seldom nourishes the 
mind like that which we teach ourselves. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ham Tosst.—Sorape or pound some cold 
ham, mix it with beaten egg, season with 
pepper, lay it upon buttered toast, and place 
it in a hot oven for three or four minutes. 
Dried salmon, smoked tongue, potted meats, 
or any other relishing viands, answer equally 
well upon toast. 

Pramn Ricz Croquzttes.—Pat one cup of 
rice into a kettle with a pint of milk, and a 
pint of water, cook slowly until the rice 
entirely absorbs the liquid, Season with salt, 
pepper, and a little onion juice, turn out to 
cool, When cold form into cylinders, dip egg 
and bread crumbs, and fry in hot suet. 

Szrvine Bananas.—A favorite way of serv- 
ing bananas in New Orleans is to cut them 
lengthwise in two pieces, dust them with 
powdered sugar, a little lemon juice and bits 
of butter, and to bake them in the oven for 
twenty-five minutes. They should be basted 
with the butter once or twice while baking, 
and served hot in the dish in which they are 
cooked. 

Sopa Sconzs.—1 Ib, flour, } teaspoonful salt, 
4 teaspoonful tartaric acid, } teaspoonfal car- 
bonate of soda, butter milk. Pat the flour in 
a basin with the salt, carbonate of soda, and 
tartaric acid, mixed well together. Make it 
all into a soft paste with butter milk, sprinkle 
plenty of flour on the bake board, and turn the 
paste out on it. Roll it less than half-an-inch 
thick, and cut — ae wey gh ge : a's 
a griddle or ) On WwW. place the 
scones, and bake for. five minutes. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





Tuz alarming increase of murders in 
Belgiam, within the last few years, bas led to 
&® popular demand for the re-enactment of 
capital punishment, 

An ingenious machine fer cutting and butter- 
ing bread has been invented. It is intended 


for use in almshouses, prisons, and such insti- 


tutions. It may be worked by hand, steam, or 
electricity, and can cut and butter 750 loaves 
of bread an hour. 


In China if a paper is found guilty of a 
‘\fake”’ or false statement not only are the 
editors punished but all the readers as weil. 
This accounts, perhaps, for the fact that there 
are only three newspapers in China, and that 
subscribers are shy. 


Tse famous old mountain fortress of 
Asirgarh, which was formerly regarded as one 
of the principal defences of Central India, is 
about to be dismantled. It stands on the 
summit of an almost inaccessible mountain, 
and has many interesting amd romaniic his- 
torical associations. 


Tuz Pyramids are played out now. There 
is an hotel quite handy at the bottom where 
they serve puré a la Cleopatre and consommé 
Pharos precisely as if they were in North. 
umberland.avenue. Soon there will be a lift 
to the top, and on the sammit of the big 
pyramid will reside a restaurant and a camera 
obscura. 


Tue number of drunkards has steadily 
diminished since the establishment of free 
kitchens in Vienna. These free restaurants 
also seem to have greatly improved the health 
of the lower classes. Derangements of the 
stomach, formerly the most frequent cases in 
Vienna hospitals, have decreased to one-third 
of the number ten years ago, 


A x1ss is said to be like a sermon, because it 
requires at least two heads and an application. 
Among the parts of speech it is defined as a 
“‘gonjanction.” ‘Stolen kisses,’ says the 
proverb, “are sweetest ;"’ and some humor- 
ist confirms this by saying they are sweetest 
“ when syrup-titiously obtained,’’ Of course, 
‘kissing goes by favour.” Someone calls 
pee “ interrogation points in the literature 
of love,’ 


Tue earliest printed almanac of which 
there is any record appeared at Vienna in the 
year 1460. Fourteen years later Regiomon- 
tanus, a German mathematician, resident in 
Hungary, began a famous series of almanacs 
extending from 1475 to 1506. These contained 
only the eclipses and places of the planets. 
The first almanac printed in England was 
translated from the French, and brought out 
in 1497. 


Most men speak at the rate of about a hun- 
dred and twenty words a minute; Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speeches are commonly a hundred and 
fifty, but Father Ignatias frequently spoke 
with splendid eloquence for an hour at a time 
at the rate of one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred words a minute, and many a short- 
hand.writer, anxious to win his spurs for 
‘* speed,’’ has ‘* sat under” the amateur monk 
and taken down the sermons as a supreme 
test of his ability. 


Ir has long been accepted as a fact that mar- 
ried couples, who are not only exposed to the 
game conditions of life, but the influence of 
whose minds must necessarily react upon each 
other, assumed more or less facial resemblance 
to each other. The Photographic Society of 
Geneva, Switzerland, with a view to determine 
this question, have made photographs of seven- 
ty-eight young couples. The result is that in 
twenty-four oases the resemblance in the per- 
sonal appearance of the husband and wife was 
greater than that of brother and sister; in 


thirty cases it was equally great, and in only 


twenty-four was there total absence of re- 
semblance, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sweer Seventrern.—The 27th of July, 1878, was on 
Sundéy ; the 18th of February, 1836, was on Thun day. 


Dick —The Jura is a range of mountains between 
Switzerland and France. They occupy a belt of country 
averaging about thirty miles in width. 

Tosca.—Both ancient and modern writers record the 
achievements of penmen whose writing was in so small 
a hand that it was invisible to the naked eye. 


AN ——. 1. The llth of April, 1851, was on 
Friday. 2. If the husband is alive he will take his 
Sees seemocest if not, it is generally given to thé 
eldest daugh 

Surrerer. ta’ is very often effectually relieved 
by one or two doses of nutmeg, grut:d into a fine 

powder and mixed with milk, when much stronger 
peters have failed. 


Scent.—There is a kind of resin which is found on the 
trunk of old olive trees, which has the odour of vanilia, 
and in Italy it is used for perfumery, but we do not 
know how it is prepared. 


Crara.—If a young lady loves a single gentleman 
forty years of age, a: d keeps it all to herself, ve do not 
see how anybody could charge her with impropriety ; 
because, of course, nobcdy but herself would know any- 
thing about it. 


Sir James.—Yon cught to call on ead aunt, acknow 
ledge your error, aid esk her forgiveness. Such an 
affectionate aunt as you describe yours to be is about as 
valuable a possession as a boy can have, and one which 
should not be inconatderately forfeited. 


BerTHa.—Diamonds were found fn Brezil in 1728 The 
amond was first proved to be combustible in 1694 by 
the Florentine academicians, who found that when 

exposed to the heat of the sun in the focus of a large 
_ it burnt away with a blue lambent flame. 


aS ye —1, Fortune telling, - not practised as a trade, 

d is resorted to to wile 
= "ercen 2 Let your eyes and 
8. tions are always more or 

4. No kz Gaoctales of its origin. 


AnnrE.—Do not do anything so stlly. You will soon 
find out whetber the young man likes you or not. Young 
particular in their behaviour, and 
to attract the other rex. Men 

soon tire of girls who make attempts to catch them. 


Fisnegro.tk —There was an.old Highland tradition 
that the herrings quitted the coasts where blood had 
been shed, and it seems that this notion was revind 
atter the battle of Copenhagen, “‘ when it was said that 
} bmn had deserted the Baltic on account of the noise of 





Bic Ben.—It is rather hard for the ere eae 
to associate intellect with fat, yet some of quentass 
men the world has ever known were plump even to 
obesity. Napoleon was decid«dly embonpoint. Doctor 
Johnson was stout even to flabbiness. So was his 
biographical shadow, Boswell. 
F. F. C.—You can send a telegram to any place in the 
om at the rate of sixpence for every Takive words, 
but if it is to a place et a distance from the office at 
Stub ara erica ELE 
as ce 0 per 
the payment for ecco in out Aone 
B. B.—Vitus was a Sicilian, martyred by Diocletian, 
4 D. 808-813. He was made one of the fourteen “ helpers 
in need ” in the Roman Catholic calendar, and canonized. 
pe al erty from Lervous prayed to him, 
t. Vitus’ was originally a presenton of men 
ard women jumping along the roads to his chapels. 


Ionorant Anniz.—We have stated that 
after a gentleman has made the acquaintance of a lady, 
or been introduced to her, no matter where, or under 
what circumstances, the rule is that he is to wait for her 
te recognise him on meeting her in the stieot. The 
rules of etiquette are not applied with equal strictness, 
however, in all localities. 


GeraLpise.—The Hebrew ladies perfumed their bi ds 
with myrrh, a'oes and cinnamon, and their long ringlets 
with frankincense, attar of roses and musk, ides 
carrying at the ends of their necklaces alabaster vials 
full of expensive The Talmud encouraged 
this sort of thing, by — one tenth of a ‘wife's 
dowry to be set apart for her perfumery. 


Puzzirp.—If the snow be melted it becomes drinkable 
water. Ne , although if melted before enter- 
ing the mouth, it assuages thirst like other water; 
when melted in the mouth it has the opposite effect. 
To render this parcdox more striking, we have only to 
remember that ice, which melts more slowly in "the 
mouth, is very efficient in allaying thirst. 


Jvuprrx —Caen point is a bobbin lace which has only 
glory in its own country. There is no more fiexible lace 
if worked with the kind of thread mace on purpose for 
its manufacture in the flax mills of Normandy. It 
never wears*out, and no trimming is more charming 
when used for a falling neck frill. The black Caen lace 
is superior to Chantilly for bonnet trimming. 


Tom —Napoleon I. signed two acts of abdication. 
The first was signed on April 11, 1814. He was allowed 
the sovereignty of tre island of ‘Elba, with a revenue of 
6,000 000 franzs. From Elba he eacaped on February 26, 
1815, and on March 20 Louts XViIL was d to 


C. C.—Apples aid the stomach in the 
other foods, and, therefore, the test results 
from eating them after, rather tha 


patible with his after comfort, he will 
will facilitate an early 
than an alcoholic drink 


ong the 
of tha’ country by the Spaniards. 
cond, or guipos, as they were called, 
served 1 d of writt d 





First of August?” is a venerable cockney toate 

“ Firet of August” was a riverside Paliscseess e- 
200 yards from London Bridge. It was named after the 
date on which the et badge is rowed for by the 
eet a tradition: be being ths: a oe 
a e tit was 

Tooley-street fire. 


HOW GRANDMA DANCED. 


Grawpma told me all about it ; 
Told me so I couldn't doubt it, 
How she danced—my grandma danced— 


Long ; 
How she held sip heed, 
How her dainty skirt she spread. 
How she turned her little toes— 
Smiling little human rose! 

Long ago. 


Grandma's hair was bright and sunny, 
Dimpled cheeks, too—ah, how funay ! 
Really quite ID mee J girl, 


g ago. 
Bless her! why, she wears a cap, 
Grandma does, and takes a nap 
Every single diy; a:d yet 
Grandma danced the minuet 
Lopg ago. 


Now she sits there, rocking, rocking, 
Always knitting grandpa’s stocking 
(évery girl was taught to knit 

Long ago) ; 
Yet her figure is so neat, 
I can almost see her now 
Bending to her partner’s bow, 

Long ago. 


Grandma says our modern jumping, 
Hopping, rushing, whirling, pam pings 
Would have shocked the gentle folk 


No—they moved vrodfioke stately grace, 

Everything in proper a aad gl 

Gliding slowly forwar 

Slowly courtesying back again, 
Long ago. 


Modern ways are quite alarming, 
Grandma eays ; but boys were charming— 
Girls and bay th mean, of course— 


g ago. 
Bravely modest, grandly shy— 
What PY all of us srould try 
Just to feel like thore who met 
In their graceful min‘ 
Long ago. 


With the minuet in fashion, 
Who could fiy apelin das 
All would wear the they wore 


In time to come, - perchance 

Should tell my grandchild of our dance, 

I should really like to ray, 

** We did, dear, in some such way, 
Long ago.” 


E. W. 


Awxious Aricz —1. You had very much better leave 
your hair alone ; the colour and style of it most likely 
suit your face. "Tampering with the lair in any way is 
apt to make me brittle and spoil it inevery way. 2. We 
never heard of the remedy. You had better ask a 
druggist. 3. Warts cen be cured by the use of dry pipe- 
clay. Rub it in well many times a day ; whenever you 
think of it, in fact. 


Worktr.—Magnanimity of nature, or love of study 
and art, will make a bright, g!ad face; but, contrary to 
this, aman may have a face that dyes not please any- 
body, because of a love of self to the exclusion of all 
others, notwithstanding his learning and worldly 
shrewdness. Svidiers get a hard, severe look ; — 
worked toilers constantly look tired ; reporters 
inquisitive; mathematicians look studious ; jucges od 
come grave, even when off the bench ; the man who has 
had domestic trouble looks all broken up. 


Our or Worx.—What makes you think you must 
emigrate in order to get something todo? If you desire 
to change your empleyment, and see “a cee you 
prefer to the work you are now engaged in, why not go 
for it? That is what you would have to do in the 
Colonies or States if you wished to on, and it is 





give up the throne. Next occurred the memorable 
bittle at Waterloo, and Napoleon hurried back to Paris, 
waere the second abdication was signed on June 22, 





hardly worth while to pay £20 for the privilege of doing 
What you 





appropriate particles 
of natriment trom the blovd, whiah take the placa 
those which bave beea consumcd in previous labour, 


PS33ke 


will never chap or crack if kept dey, a3 there is sufficient 
oil in the skin to protect them. Soreness of the lips is 
an evid-nce of eo stomach. Fresh, 
rosy lips mean health of body. 

Bovusp to Wis.—It is doubtless true that a mia 
shou!d try to save a com before he reaches the 


he never c?n accom: 


Garatp Hurst.—If you will let us advise you will 
remain content with the Ro ays which fe 


-— Seine Encinas Pay Jee eines 
attempting to a footing on muaeic- 8 
you will ruin yourself ——- work, ng the chances 
are ten to one you will ru in yourself for singing, too, 
within © very miert One, It is ditficult to indnoe 

nagers to accept the services of one who has only his 
own recommendation to offer. When he does so the 
salary he offers is usually a shilling or two over what 
the candidate might earn at stonebr: aking. 

Ice Quzzn.—The custom of lsdies having the privilege 
of offerin = Sees fe Selene foes et 
ps Cdl Scot t, passed dur'ng the 

. a wheroby it it an Ordonit that 
during enenopet blessit Matestie. 
La e of rath bigh and low estait, schall 
man she likes. Gif he refuses 
to tak bor toe ie 
except and alwais, gif he can 
betrothit to an'ther woman, then he 


follows: Aterd of swine, a skulk of foxes, 
wolves, a drove of oxen or a sounder of 
ane pe mee ee oe peer 
aberd of ponier, a covey of partr 

a nide of a aes Sed dices. school of wh: 
otaecl cd herctage’ '& sue cf Gi catgan of of, doves, & 
muster of peacocks, a siege of herons, a building 

pe mag fp Song Rp nay By 
etc., a stand of flowers, a watch of nightingales, a cast 
of hawks, a flock of geese, sheep, goats, etc., a bevy of 
girls, a galaxy of 


a2ete 





Att Back Numsers, Pants and Vouumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTIOE.—Part 838, Now Ready , post 
free, Eightpence. Also V Vol Litt boand in 4s. 64. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected mana 


——* 
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